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REV. HENRY WARD BEEOHER. 

Address delivered before the Burns Club of Mew York at 
the Centennial Birthday of the Poet, Tuesday, 25th 
January, 1859. 

I COME upon your invitation, gentlemen of the Burns Club, 
friends and fellow-citizens, to celebrate with one half of the 
civilised world, and with the whole world of letters, the 
birth of a farmer's boy, who became a ploughman, a flax- 
dresser, an exciseman and ganger, and who was reputed 
also to have become a poet. One hundred years ago, 
January 25th, 1759, Agnes Brown Burness gave to the 
world her son, Robert Burns. The father and mother were 
Scotch. The son only took Scotland on his way into the 
whole world. While we allow Scotchmen suitable national 
pride in their chief poet, we cannot allow the world to be 
robbed of their right and interest in Burns. And yet there 
never was born to that land, so fertile in men, a truer 
Scotchman ; and it is the peculiar admiration and glory of 
the man that, in spite of obscurity, bred to all the local 
influences, Scotch in bone, in muscle, in culture, and in 
dialect, he rose higher than the special and national, and 
achieved his glory in those elements which unite mankind 
and make all nations of one blood. While men of science 
are groping about the signs of eternal man, and debating 
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the origin and unity of races, a poet strikes the fundamental 
chords, and all races, .peoples, and tongues hear, understand, 
and agree ; so that the poet is, after all, the true ethnologist. 
The human heart is his harp, and he who knows how to 
touch that with skill belongs to no country, can be shut in 
by no language, nor sequestered by any age. He belongs 
to the world and to the race. 

The father of Burns, William Burness — the poet con- 
tracted the name when he published his first volume — was 
a genuine man in his way. He had a head, and a heart, 
and a pair of hands, all of which were kept exceedingly 
busy in prolonging a desperate fight for life and comfort. 
He was a man of stem probity, of the deepest religious 
convictions, and of an indomitable will. He expected much 
of all his family, but was sterner with himself than with 
any other. His only amusement was speculative theology, 
but that did not injure his morals, for he was a man of 
scrupulous integrity to the last, clean to the very fountain 
of honour ; yet was irascible, and when unduly thwarted, 
violent in temper. He held up his head like a brave 
swimmer in a rough sea, until the waves fairly beat him 
doVn. William Burness never prospered. His son says 
of him: "Stubborn, ungainly integrity, and headlong, 
ungovernable irascibility, are disqualifying circumstances 
in the path of fortune." It is not the rigour of integrity 
which stands in any man's way. It is the indiscriminate 
stiSening of everything by the rigour of pride saturated 
with conscience ; for God has built the human form to 
combine the utmost stifihess with the utmost litheness. 
There are bones for stiffness, and there are joints for 
limbei-ness. So with the character. It is to be built upon 
the sternest elements of truth and justice, but somewhere 
there must be litheness and pliableness. If there are no 
joints in the character, no supple motion, and if the tastes, 
opinions, and prejudices, likes and dislikes, are all solidified 
into a multiple conscience, no man can get along in life. It 
was a little too much of this ossification which made 
William Burness too stiff to fight well. Some parents seem 
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to be the mere antecedents of their children. As ships 
sometimes are built far up the stream where timber abounds 
and only float down and out of the estuary, so it would 
seem of some men that they owe their natures to their 
grandparents or somebody far up the stream of generations. 
Bums's father possessed very much the same character as 
his son. The same moral honesty, the same pride, the same 
violence of feeling, the same penetration of man, the same 
breadth of understanding, the same impatience of restraint 
from without, the same unfitness for thriving in worldly 
matters, the same longing for wealth, for its independence, 
and contempt for the means of getting wealth, belonged to 
the father and the more illustrious son. Only, besides the 
father, Kobert Burns carried in him a great deal of the 
mother; and if he had carried more he would have been 
better, for the father is the bush and the mother is the 
blossom, and the fruit germ is always in or under the 
blossom. Agnes Brown was a woman of humble birth; 
that is, she was born as everybody else is born. It will not 
do to say " king's babe and beggar's brat." Being born is 
a very humble business at any rate, and there is very little 
difference in crying, in sleeping, in eating; for in the cradled 
unconsciousness of babes the world over, there is very much 
of sameness. It is thought by some that men have 
lived in a world before this, and that they are set out a 
second time here — though it would be difficult to imagine 
in many cases what they grew in, if this was the second 
growth. Yet Agnes Brown was an exception ; she brought 
along with her from that dim source of human life, wherever 
or whatever it was, the seed of many rare and precious 
faculties. Central and strong was her heart. It had that 
deep nature which religion always gives. It is faith in the 
invisible and in the infinite that rolls out the sea into an 
unhedged ocean and makes the thought long and deep. 
Any nature without the depth of moral feeling is but a 
river pilot steering a light craft near the river banks, and 
thumping along at every turn upon the sand or mud. As 
the stream of her life ran far above the bottom, it did not 
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carry many ripples upon its surface. She was calm, gentle, 
and of a heavenly temper. She was a good housekeeper, 
which is a very brave, and noble thing in woman, and a 
thing often requiring more mind and tact than to govern a 
nation, as nations are governed. But while she wrought 
and arranged she chatted and sung, for Burns's mother was 
the mother of Burns's poetry. Her songs and ballads were 
in great store, and of a moral aim. The song which she 
loved most to sing and Burns most loved to hear was " The 
Life and Age of Man," comparing the periods of human life 
•to the months of the year ; and Burns says of his grand- 
uncle that during many years of his blindness he had no 
greater enjoyment than that of crying while his mother 
sang that ballad to him. Ah, how many sweet sounds 
there are in this world, how many sounds of air and water, 
how many songs of birds and sounds of musical instruments; 
but when all is said, neither has man invented any musical 
instrument, nor has Nature in all her choir and orchestra 
anything which for sweetness is like a mother's voice sing- 
ing through the house while she labours — songs, hymns, 
and ballads ; the children sleep, dream of angels, and 
awake and say " Mother !" With such a father and such a 
mother. Burns could not help himself. Of course, he must 
be an Apollo's arrow, with such a mother for a bow and 
with such a father for a string ; and the bow abides in its 
strength, ahd the string is uncut and the arrow still flies, 
and sounds in flying. 

The father of Burns had just built, and poorly built, 
a clay cottage on the banks of the Doon, county of 
Ayr, and scarcely had the poet learned to live, that is, 
to cry, before a rude storm beat down the tenement. 
That storm never spent itself, but blew after him all his 
life long. He was wont, in the days of his trouble, with 
gloomy playfulness, to attribute the violence of his passions 
to the tempest which ushered himself into the world ; and 
these passions certainly succeeded in blowing down the 
clay-built tenement in which he himself dwelt. As 
a child we have little record of' him except his own 
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reminiscences in his various letters. He was not precocious. 
His earlier years seem to have been purely receptive. He 
was unconsciously receiving his education. It was a good 
education. There was no Latin nor Greek in it; but as 
he did not intend to sing in those tongues, there was no 
special reason in his case for learning them. They were 
dead languages; he was a living man — a living singer. 
His father and mother taught him morals and religion. 
An old servant, Jenny Wilson, took charge of his imagi- 
nation, fired and fed it by such a collection of tales and 
songs concerning devils, fairies, brownies, spunkies, warlocks, 
wraiths, apparitions, cantrips, giants, enchanted towers, 
dragons, and other trumpery, as I suppose no poet had ever 
received before or since. But Burns's imagination was not 
superstitious, notwithstanding such a beginning; it was 
eminently simple, natural, and transparent; so that these 
tales only stimulated, but did not subdue, nor even educate 
his imagination. They fell upon his young fancy as coarse 
fertilisers upon the farmer's field, which enter in the earth 
black and noisome, but reappear as flowers, seeds, and fruit. 
Nature was also at work in his education. I mean the 
physical world without him held up to him clouds or 
cloudless heavens, morning and evening, rivers, thickets, 
rocks and ravines, birds, flowers, and harvest-fields, and 
whatever else comes into the ear-gate or the eye-gate. 
Some natures gain nothing from this great schoolmaster, 
Nature. They are like dogs in Raphael's studio, or in 
Michael Angelo's house : they get meat there, but never 
learn to paint or carve. But other men are sensitive to all 
that Nature does, as if God stood visibly before them and 
showed His hand while drawing forms and laying on the 
colours ; and Burns was one of these. 

But great pains was taken with young Bums to give him 
all the advantage of the school learning that the times, the 
neighbourhood, and his parents' scanty means could supply. 
A Scotch farmer's house is itself no mean school. There is 
learned at least a deal of local history and legendary lore 
which books are not apt to contain. There the child is 
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taught to ponder and dispute in speculative theology — a 
practice which in education is of wonderful power. What- 
ever we may think of the truth or wisdom of the elements 
of speculative theology, no man can be from his childhood 
taught to go forth in these wide-reaching views of divine 
government and human destiny without having a deep 
place in his nature touched ; and no man can mount to 
the great speculations of free will and divine decrees, and 
do battle with them, without gaining both dialectic skill 
and some arousing of the imagination. But though Burns 
declined from the rigid faith of the kirk, and leaned 
towards new lights, yet he had breathed an atmosphere 
which aifected his mind to the end. In succession, he went 
to school to Mr. Oantpbell (I mention the names of these 
men, who are great because of their connection with him), 
and afterwards to Mr. Murdoch in the town of Ayr. At 
nineteen he spent a short time at school at Kirkoswald, 
where he learned mensuration, engineering, and what not. 
In the meantime Burns had read Bunyan, who if once read 
will be remembered forever. He says — "The idea I formed 
of modern manners and literature and criticism, I got from 
the Spectator. These, with Pope's Works [which could add 
nothing to Burns's, only as an aid in smoothing his style], 
some plays in Shakspeare, Dickson on Agriculture, Locke 
on the Understanding [and a better one was never put 
on], Stackhouse's History of the Bible, Boyle's Lectures, 
Allan Ramsay's Works, Taylor's Scriptural History of 
Original Sin, a Select Collection of English Songs, and 
Harvey's Meditations, formed the whole of my readings." 
These books were well enough, for in sooth neither school- 
master nor books made Robert Burns. He did not derive 
his tempestuous nature from books. His tender love, his 
sympathy, his personal relationship to whatever in Nature 
was beautiful, his penetration of human life, his mournful 
melancholy, his love of man, of liberty, of power, and 
grandeur — the roots of Burns's works you shall not find in 
any of these books. They are good books. It is the reader 
who makes a good book. They were great books when 
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Burns read them ; but you shall not find his teachers there. 
It was the created and unwritten took of God that taught 
Robert Burns. Let us look at him at fourteen. He was a 
coarse, awkward, graceless, lubberly boy ; of a silent way, 
not given to mirth, not quick, and utterly unlike a poet. 
But he knew how to work. As early as fourteen he became 
skilful as a ploughman, and at fifteen he was the head 
workman on his father's farm. Let it be said here that 
Bums was never a lazy, shiftless man, who took to poetry 
as a fair excuse for neglecting hard work. No man ever 
worked more patiently or uncomplainingly than did he; 
and though for years he fought desperately against dis- 
couragement on his father's farm, when he afterwards 
became a farmer for himself, he never shrank from toil — 
the rudest, coarsest, and most uncongenial to his poetic 
temperament. 

But we must not anticipate. Burns is now twenty, but 
his hand is on the harp. His life is fairly begun — the sad 
life of a glorious man full of noble impulses stumbling in a 
rough way, full of the most congenial and tender aflfections, 
grasping mankind by the heart, and aiming in all his 
essential works to crown his human life with goodness. 
But before we venture upon that career of mingled good 
and ill, we must stop and ask what Burns was — for there 
are some who press upon him vehemently with the sins 
of his life, and some who as rashly defend them at the 
expense of good morals. 

That he violated his own moral sense, his own solemn 
and bitter words do show. Difficult indeed is it to equal 
the awful solemnity of Burns's bitter words. He was his 
Rhadamanthus. He carried conviviality to excess, violated 
his principles of virtue, and grafted licence upon love. 
Burns is not helped when we deny these mournful facts of 
his sad life, or when we palliate them to a degree which 
shall make them less guilty in a poet than in every man. 
Let them stand if they are facts. We must recognise them. 
In drawing his character, while we give it all the lights, 
we must not shrink from the fidelity of the shadows also, 
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But although immoralities are never to be excused by what 
a man is not, yet what a man is will determine the severity 
and leniency of our condemnation. How a ship behaves 
upon the sea depends not alone upon the skill of those 
who manage her, but also upon the way in which she was 
built. How was Burns built ? Burns was endowed with 
a masculine understanding, clear and penetrating, that saw 
things by their whole intuitively, and not in detail. His 
mind was logical in thought, not in things. He was wiser 
as a thinker than an actor, for the part of the mind, which 
is the ground of the instinct which gives management, tact, 
and thrift in the common things of life, was not eminent in 
him. He inherited a pride which wrought in him a most 
intense sense of personality, which gave him a very high 
ideal of manliness, which inspired an undying longing for 
a well-earned glory, which made him suspicious of all 
above him, and a patron and protector of all below him — 
a pride which, acting in one way, sustained him under a 
load of ill-success, and which, turning inward, ate his heart 
out, because he could not rise. I know not from which 
parent he took his heart ; from both of them, I think. He 
was generous, like his father, who was more kind to others 
than to himself. He had the depth and tenderness of his 
mother's heart, but not her calmness and evenness. Her 
heart lay tranquil, like one of the sweet lakes of Scotland ; 
his beat as the ocean beats and surges on the western 
shores of Scotland. It has been the fashion to speak of 
Burns as having a light fancy, easily kindled by the glance 
of beauty, and as easily extinguished. Nothing can be 
more untrue. No heart was ever truer or more enduring 
in its aifections. He never loved to cast oflF; but each love 
was but another link, not always golden, of that long chain 
of which his heart was the immovable staple. He loved 
men, he loved animals, and whatever grew, if it only grew 
in Scotland. His loving nature was wonderful. No man 
can form any estimate of either the good or bad that was 
in him, who does not study Burns's heart, whose tides were 
as deep as the ocean's, and sometimes as tempestuous. 
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That he was more susceptible to women than men is not 
strange. The same thing has happened before. And 
though he best loved women, woman was not the only 
subject of his affection. In his better moods, universal 
being circled into his affections. His nature overspread uni- 
versal human life, as the great arch overspreads the world 
with benign brightness by day, and drops down upon it mute 
dews by night. And to this we must add that peculiar kind 
of emotion which you may call fancy, imagination — of poetic 
vision, that divine element of the soul which teaches it to 
see the soul of things, and not their material bodies, which 
clothes everything it looks upon with beauty and grace, 
which works with sounds, forms, and movements, and 
evolves a subtle grace in them all. The soul that has this 
divine element is as a divine wardrobe : the eye, ear, and 
mind are almoners, going forth and clothing all things with 
a radiant apparel. 

Besides these faculties, there were two other elements 
which largely influenced Burns's life and determined his 
character. The first was his hereditary taint of melancholy; 
the other was his temperament. From his earliest life, and 
in all his poems, we see that dark and desponding tone 
which so wonderfully contrasts with other salient traits of 
his character. At times it seems as if the great world of 
despondency swung round between him and the sun, and he 
lay in fearful eclipse — hopeless, gloomy, wretched, and tor- 
mented. Had his life been successful, it may be believed 
that, with vigorous health, and with praise which would 
gratify his pride, and with full opportunity to put forth his 
undeveloped powers, he would have risen above his malady. 
But, strong in youth, it grew stronger when evil habits 
broke his constitution, and poverty was pinching him with 
want more and more. And his own moral nature adding 
remorse to despondency, this natural hypochondria became 
almost a fatal malady. Nor is it less important that we 
should consider his temperament, for on that depends much 
of the credit which some men have both for prudence and 
self-control, and the reverse. We believe that later physi- 
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ologists agree in this, that in the human system there is a 
portion of the nervous matter whose function is to produce 
general sensibility without regard to the special faculties of 
the mind. Thus, a sound of music falling upon two ears 
fills one with the most thrilling sensibility, while the other 
receives it calmly; not that the musical faculty is more 
acute in one than the other, but that the whole nervous 
system receives more readily. This fact becomes more 
apparent in morbid states of health. The sounds, which are 
of no consequence at other times, fill the whole mind with 
expressive emotion; so that in estimating the power of 
feeling in any man, we must look to the development and 
combination of the separate faculties of mind in their 
normal creative power, and then next to the general sensi- 
bility of the whole nervous system, under the influence of 
which the special faculties are attempered. Some men with 
strong minds and hearts have a low temperament and are 
deficient in general sensibility. Their feelings are gradually 
worked up; they have an equable nature; they heat as iron 
heats. Some men heat as powder heats ; that is, a touch 
and explosion. It is not a trouble to some men to maintain 
an equable, temperate medium; they are by nature cool, 
unimpassioned, and unexcitable. The sins of such men are 
usually the sins that collect upon the not-doing side of life : 
moth, mildew, mould, mistletoe, rust. But such men are 
unfit judges for those who have imperious sensibilities; men 
who hear thunder as if it were the hand of a friend knock- 
ing at the door are fit to judge of men in whose ear the 
same hand knocking at the door sounds like thunder. 
Robert Burns was evidently a man who had this excessive 
sensibility. He overflowed with strength of feeling. His 
capacity for generating sensibility was prodigious. His one 
nature carried enough for twenty common men of mere 
force of feeling. He never trickled drop by drop prudenti- 
ally ; but he gushed. He never ran a slender thread of silver 
water; he came down booming, all broad, like one of his 
own streams when a shower has touched and broken upon 
the mountain; and there never was any proportion between 
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the cause and the effect: a mouse, a flower, a hare, had him 
in their power whatever time his heart was opened. The 
daisy which went under when he ploughed was not so much 
subjected to the iron ploughshare as he was to the touch of 
the daisy's modest look. All the powers of his nature were 
subjected to this same sudden overflow. He thought as 
dragoons charge. He felt life as prairies feel autumnal 
fires, with their leaping flames out -running the fleetest deer 
and all before them, and leaving, alas ! too often, ashes and 
smoke behind them. He suffered as if fiends possessed him, 
and enjoyed as if angels carried him in their bosom. There 
he stands, like the moimtains of his own land — often 
capped with storms, oftener shrouded with mists and scarred 
with ravines ; often thundering with the sound of rushing 
waters which dashed down the valley, tearing up roads and 
sweeping away bridges. But there, also, birds brooded and 
sung ; sweet flowers found foot-room ; pure lakes and rock- 
bound brooks look silently up to God ; the spicebush, and 
vines purple with berries, and grass, and moaning pines and 
wind-waved larches — these all held fellowship — the stem 
and the gentle, the rugged and the beautiful, the pure and 
the turbid, the massive and the sweetest, tenderest littleness 
of beauty ! Strange fellowship of opposition in the one 
man ! The world has never seen his like ! 

Now, our problem is, how was this very sensitive creature 
— proud, loving, ambitious, yearning, ringing with every 
imagination, with a head better for thought than for 
things, with a heart that everybody could kindle and 
nobody put out — how was he to make his way upwards 
in life, from poverty and wretchedness into large success ? 
It is not the question, how shall a man carry a small cup 
half full without spilling, but how shall a man carry a great 
cup brimful, over a rough road, and in a stormy night, with- 
out spilling ? It is not how well a machine can raise just 
steam enough to get along, but how an engine shall get 
along that makes more steam than it can overwork or cast 
off, trembling with inward intensity as it runs with open 
throttle and open furnace doors, singing at every seam and 
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hissing at every rivet. The question we propound to you, 
is not what is right, what is duty — all are agreed as to that 
— but what shall this Robert Burns do ? With that nature 
of his, compounded of such astonishing opposites ; with the 
profoundest melancholy, and a sociability varying from a 
smile to roaring revelry; with an overflowing heart of 
kindness and love, and a pride as high and stern as the 
lordliest monarch on his throne ; with an understanding so 
clear and practical that no shams or cant could for a moment 
deceive or mystify it ; with an imagination so strong and 
transparent that it gave another nature than its own to 
everything and almost every person ; with an honour and 
conscience so high that he would sooner have died than 
spoken a falsehood or broken a plighted word; and with 
such a fancy that all things were magnified and distorted — 
his friends were angels and his enemies devils; homely 
faces, handsome ; simple and common natures, divine ; good 
men, hideous ; and upright men, wicked — with such a keen 
relish for life that he thrilled all his companions with merri- 
ment, as a drum wakes a camp, and yet despising the world, 
and walking above men as shadows — yearning for immor- 
tality ! It is one of the strangest, the richest, and most 
remarkable of human histories the world has ever recorded. 
Gilbert, the eldest brother — the plain, honest brother — 
Robert, the wonderfully compounded man, were at school 
together. Robert was the dunce, Gilbert was the merry 
and witty one ; Robert was as little known to himself as to 
others. One thing was plain — he was no sentimental laggard. 
His father had a hard farm and a desperate strife for a 
livelihood. Robert made at fortune with a resolution, 
industry, and patience which would have conquered if it 
could have been done by fine furrows and a handsome cast 
of the hand in sowing seed. At the age of thirteen he 
assisted in all the labours of the farm. At fourteen he 
feared no competitor with scythe, sickle, or plough. At 
fifteen he was the principal labourer on the farm ; and at 
this age he would appear to have had the very stuff out of 
which to have made a plodding yeoman. He speaks of his 
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sufferings, and of his doom, as the tramp and moil of a 
galley-slave. In this way, and all this time, he was seizing 
everything in his way, and pushing in every direction, 
studying all the nicer shades of the language, a critic, as he 
styles himself, in verbs and substantives. In his labours he 
carried with him a book of national songs. He pored over 
these Scotch ballads, every word of which was to him like 
the voice of a spirit calling him by name. Next, Bums goes 
to school at Kirkoswald to learn surveying. He is nineteen ; 
he is unfolding, and with very little to help him, and with no 
one to understand him. He is full of all manner of strange 
things of a most contrary description, but all alike in being 
strong and impetuous. Here his social nature unfolds, and 
his intuitive sense of character displays itself. He learns to 
read men, and a yet more dangerous literature, for his 
studies were all stopped short by falling in love with a 
damsel living next door. He went out to take an obser- 
vation of the sun, saw her, and stopped. He goes home, 
hungering for letters and improving his style by every 
diligence, and opening correspondence with every man who 
could write a creditable letter. His soul was struggling, 
and it had no helper. Again he is at home upon his 
father's farm, at Lochlea. He is twenty years of age, and 
reading Mackenzie and Sterne, both sentimentalists; one 
poor and feeble, and the other strong and evil. That great 
nature, all alive, had no legitimate channel yet. No man 
said to him, " God sent you. Burns, into life to be a poet " ; 
but every man said to him, " Burns, you are born to be a 
farmer.'' Burns thought so too. He tried to be one. All 
his understanding, conscience, and filial piety were forcing 
him into a kind of life which was both uncongenial and 
unnatural. Is it surprising that Nature, denied in her 
highest endowments, should react somewhere, and that 
Burns, who in his social life possessed a power of conver- 
sation which gave him superiority to all about him, should 
sometimes overflow with revelry ? 

But affairs were dark at Lochlea. The farm will do 
better with flax, and Robert goes to Irvine to learn flax- 
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dressing, while his father and Gilbert remain at home to 
raise the crop. He is twenty-two years of age, with a soul 
fully awake, and all his powers beating in him for some 
natural exercise ; his poetry, his love, his rugged patriotism, 
his philosophic meditations, and his rare and exquisite 
sensibility for natural beauty, are all set down to break 
flax and hatchel it. This is good work for a poet ! Why, 
yes, poets, artists, and geniuses can do anything, if they 
only know that they are artists, poets, and geniuses, and 
that a homely tool is the mere means by which they are to 
attain to better things. But if they do not know their 
mission, if they are coming and going with all the moods of 
contraband sensibility, ignorant of their mission, and 
supposing that life's business is flax-dressing, and that they 
are wasting their life power in that engrossing and 
delightful business, is it strange that there should be such 
rebellion ? 

This many-sided but all insided man had not yet 
concentrated himself on anything that was appropriate to 
him. The forces he was striving to use were secondary, 
but those which were his real and predestined elements 
were only allowed to play alternatively. So he was 
inverting his life on the very threshold, and aiming at 
the wrong thing conscientiously, and only by stealth 
employing the glorious elements for whose very sake he 
had been born into the world. What a strange position! 
At one time he appears as a disputant at Calvinistic 
theology — a good occupation ; at another time rollicking 
with high fellows at a smuggling life, more full of force 
and brave daring than of moral honesty. At another he is 
in love and jilted ; then lamenting his fate ; then, yet worse, 
he is obliged to endure public censure for the violation of 
rectitude, which no man despised more than he. Next he is 
writing to his father, and his very sincerity in contrast with 
his vain ways makes it seem the more extraordinary. He 
says, "The weakness of my nervous system has so debilitated 
my mind that I dare neither review the past events or look 
into futurity, for the least anxiety or perturbation produces 
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the most unhappy effects upon my whole frame ; and 
sometimes, when for an hour or two my spirits are 
enlightened and I glimmer into futurity, I am quite 
transported at the thought that ere long, perhaps very 
soon, I shall bid eternal adieu to all the pains, uneasiness, 
and disquietudes of this weary life, for I assure you I am 
heartily tired of it. But if I do not deceive myself, I could 
contentedly and gladly resign it.'' 

This letter was dated the 23rd of December. Three days 
afterward his mind was won back so that he consented to 
join in a carouse to welcome in the New Year ; and as the 
merriment of that occasion ran high, a spark caught the 
flax, and the work of six months was burned in as many 
minutes. 

The next two years, his twenty-third and twenty-fourth, 
his outward life was dull, his real life, sociality — good and 
bad. His poetry was good in the main ; but it was yet 
poetry as a relaxation — as a resource from unprofitable 
life. He says, "My passions, once lighted, raged up like 
so many devils until they got vent in rhyme. Then the 
conning over my verses, like a spell, soothed all into quiet." 

With all that flow of soul in him ; with his rebounding 
from the highest conviviality to the lowest despondency; 
with his yearnings and longings for he knew not what ; 
with a sensibility that every object caused to tremble; 
with an ambition underneath them all, which tossed and 
rocked him as the ocean swells and rocks the boats and 
ships in the bay, he was yet trying to make himself think 
that he was to be a farmer. He bitterly felt this, what 
two years afterwards he plainly expresses, " Oh, for a little 
of the cart-horse part of human nature ! " 

Here was one of the most wonderful men ever bom, who, 
though not humble in the estimate of himself, never 
dreamed of his real place ; and, in his most noble audacity, 
never asserted for himself a tithe of what the world now 
eagerly heaps upon him. Here was this brave fellow, with 
his heart hot and his head inspired with all manner of 
fancies, tender and sublime, who was endeavouring in the 
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most patient and conscientious way possible, not to be what 
he was made for, and to be what he was not fitted for. 

James Gray, who taught the High School at Dumfries, 
says of Bums — " In our solitary walks on summer 
mornings, the simplest floweret by the wayside, every seat 
of rural simplicity and happiness, every creature that 
seemed to drink of the joy of the season, awakened the 
sympathy of his heart, which flowed in spontaneous music 
from his lips ; and every new opening beauty, or the 
magnificence of the scene before him, called forth the 
poetry of his soul." It was not his fault that God made 
him a poet. It was not his fault that his heart was a 
heart upon which Nature played. It was not his fault 
that he did not know where his strength lay. 

At the age of twenty-five his father died, and his 
brother Gilbert, himself, and his mother had taken a farm. 
Now he means to settle this vexed question. Now he 
means to be a farmer in earnest ; to thrive and do well. 
'' I had entered upon this farm," he says, " with a full 
resolution — Come, go to ! I will be wise. I read farming 
books, I attended markets, I calculated crops, and, in short, 
in spite of the devil and the world and the flesh, I believe I 
should have been a wise man, but the first year, from 
unfortunately buying bad seed, the second from a late 
harvest, we lost half our crops." 

No, not yet. Burns could not be a farmer first, then a 
poet. He would never thrive until his real genius had a 
full opportunity of expression. When once he had poured 
his life forth in its true channels, and had felt that at 
length he had touched the aim of his being, then he might 
have become secondarily a good farmer; but not now. 
And thus, while he bought poor seed for farming, he was 
sowing good seed for poetry. For, besides his better 
theological invective, he this year planted for immortality 
such poems as Hallowe'en, and the Cotter's Saturday 
Night. Though he had a late harvest of his land, it was 
early and good in his brain. 

At length, at twenty-six years of age, he ventured to 
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write, " Robert Burns, Poet ; " and even then it was a title 
of honour, and not his real name. Even now, his being a 
poet is something aside from the real purpose of his life. 
On the 1st of August, 1786, he published the first volume 
of his poems, by which he realised one hundred dollars. 
One hundred dollars ! Many an enterprising publisher 
would have been glad to give him a thousand — for that 
matter, ten thousand — dollars for one of them. 

He had got into great trouble. The mother of his babes 
was not his wife. Persecution hung over him ; his farming 
labours were disastrous, and he determined, as the last 
resort of a broken-down and discouraged man, to go to 
Jamaica as an overseer of a plantation. I think I see 
Robert Bums on a plantation, with a whip under his arm ! 
I think I see Robert Burns following a gang of slaves, and 
chanting " A man's a man for a' that." Poor Bums was in 
a very bad way, but he was not as bad. as that. 

A new era dawned. By the fame of his published poems, 
he was summoned to Edinburgh, and for nearly a year he 
was courted and honoured, and f^ted, in that splendid 
metropolis of the north, by men who then attracted 
universal attention, and yet became more eminent for being 
the friends of Burns. His modesty, his self-possession, his 
wonderful conversation, before which learned and practised 
talkers bowed and acknowledged that the ploughman was 
their master; his brilliant wit and overflowing humour; 
his wonderful insight into human life; his passionate 
earnestness and eloquence ; his sweetness and good 
heartedness — all his social qualities show that, if Burns 
had from the first been placed in favourable circumstances, 
there would have been fewer shadows to mar the brilliancy 
of a fair fame. It is abundantly plain that, if he had found 
as many friends to establish him in life as he found after- 
wards to build his monument, the world would not have 
had such a melancholy story of his sufferings and death. 
But so it is. This world is made for men who need no help 
while alive ; and there are always reasons found for not 
helping men whom the world afterwards mourns to the 
C 
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end ; and yet, while they mourn, their tears fall upon other 
men who are just as much neglected as those for whom they 
weep. 

Burns with the profits of his book now takes a farm at 
EUisland, about forty miles from his own. He married 
Jean Armour, whom he had long loved, and would have 
married before, if her father had consented. Burns now 
being a man of reputation, a national poet, turns from the 
dissipations of Edinburgh to become in earnest a farmer. 
The illusion is not out yet, for he says to a correspondent, 
"As, till within these eighteen months, I never was the 
wealthy master of ten guineas, my knowledge of business 
is to learn ; skill in the sober science of life is my most 
serious and hearty study." This was very well, you say. 
Every one can but wish that, being so much, it had been 
more, and that snug, practical sagacity had been added to 
his poetical temperament. A man must have two natures 
to be a poet and a prosperous business man. They seldom 
are united ; yet, as it was, Burns vowed most solemnly and 
most foolishly two impossible things, namely, that he would 
forego poetry and all its temptations, and embrace industry 
in all its drudging particulars, and " Heaven be my helper, 
for it will take a strong efibrt to bring my mind to the 
routine of business. I have discharged the army of all my 
former pursuits, fancies and pleasures." So, now, we shall 
have Robert Burns without an eye except for profits. No 
more flowers are to grace his vision, no more clouds are to 
sail above his head, no more brooks to rush along under 
fringing bushes, no more heart-throbs of patriotic fervour, 
and no more deep and sad out-lookings upon human life, no 
more humorous conceptions of human folly and fashion. 
Robert Burns forswears all this. The mouse may find no 
house, the hare may die in the thicket, the birds may 
interpret their own musical lingo ; as for Burns, he is going 
to lay aside poetry and attend to the crops. Thus this 
great soul, with the whole fitness of life before it, dare not 
embrace it, and with the whole unfitness of his nature 
makes a covenant with business for life. It turned out as 
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one might imagine; and not a great way to New Year's 
day, 1789, he writes : 

" I have some favourite flowers in spring, among which 
are the mountain daisy, the harebell, the foxglove, the wild 
brier-rose, the budding birch, and the hoary hawthorn, that 
I view and hang over with particular delight. I never hear 
the loud, solitary whistle of the curlew in a summer morn, 
or the wild mixing cadence of a troop of grey plovers in an 
autumnal morning, without feeling an elevation of soul like 
the enthusiasm of devotion or poetry. Tell me, my dear 
friend, to what can this be owing ? " 

Ah, indeed, to what ? It is not to farming evidently that 
it is owing. And these symptoms of backsliding from 
farming to poetry ended in open apostacy, for within four 
days after this, Burns writes in a letter to Dr. Moore ; 
" The character and employment of a poet were formerly 
my pleasure, but now my pride. . . . Poesy I am 
determined to prosecute with all my vigour." 

His doubts becoming confirmed that his farming would 
not be remunerative, much against his taste, and repugnant 
to his nature, he thought of becoming an exciseman ; but, 
he says, his wife and children reconciled him to it. Fifty 
pounds a year are the temptation. Fifty pounds a year ! 
Acknowledged to be the first poet of Scotland, driven to 
destitution, and to taking a most dangerous occupation for 
his family's sake, that he might be sure of bread ! His 
fears that he should make poor work with the farm were 
soon more than fears. He writes to a friend in December, 
1789 : " I am writing you on a farm. . . . My poor 
distracted mind is torn, and so jaded, and so wrecked, so 
bedevilled with the attempt to make one guinea do the 
business of three, that I detest, abhor, and swoon at the 
word business." There's a man to make money ! 

He writes to Mr. Hill : " I want a Shakespeare ; I want 
likewise an English Dictionary, Johnson's, I suppose, is best. 
In these and all my prose commissions, the cheapest is 
always the best for me." 

The duties of exciseman were just the kind to spoil a 
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farmer, and, we must add, to spoil a man. For although it 
was not, as he terms it, a pleasant task, yet to be on 
horseback mainly, under the whole heaven, dashing to and 
fro amidst beautiful scenery, and meeting jovial men, and 
being entertained by those jovial men, who would gladly 
fill an hour with a man of Burns's genius, overflowing 
gaiety, and strong common sense, was as pleasant as it 
proved dangerous. 

His stay at Ellisland was short. He removed to Dumfries 
in 1791, to be occupied solely with the Excise duties. Here 
he dwelt five years. Let those who have a heart for morbid 
anatomy pursue the desponding poet in his uncongenial 
occupation, while rebounding from it into convivialities and 
pleasures which his whole moral nature condemned with 
boiling indignation, and which almost literally seethed 
him in remorse. The English tongue has no language of 
remorse that surpasses Burns's in some of his letters. But 
I have no heart of such scenes. 

The last five years of his were wonderfully fruitful of 
exquisite poetry. It was from Dumfries he sent more than 
a hundred songs which will live as long as the human heart 
shall inspire the lips. His last letters were to friends 
beseeching some small levies to save him from jail and 
his family from starvation — and the money was refused. 
Yet so scrupulous was this man in respect to his expenses 
that, when he died, he owed no man a penny in the world. 

At length, on the 21st of July, 1796, Robert Burns was 
permitted to depart out of that mortal tenement — to give 
to dust again that body which for thirty-seven years bore 
one of the most wonderful natures that time has ever 
known. No man has ever dreamed of making Burns a 
saint, and no one need dispute his moral claims. No man 
can write anything upon his weakness and faults and sins 
which will not seem pale and lifeless beside his own 
recorded words. There is nothing in the English language 
in testimony of domestic virtues more earnest, wholesome, 
and conscientious than his own. There are no wailings 
more agonising for the violation of purity; no suflFering 
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that unites in its expression such simple, heartfelt confession 
of wrong with such pleadings against an indiscriminate 
judgment against him ; and neither moralist nor judge can 
ever add anything to the effectiveness of Burns's condem- 
nation of those errors which clouded his life, eclipsed his 
joy, and at last ended his career. For my own part, in 
pursuing the necessary investigation for this task which 
the partiality of his countrymen (and now my countrymen) 
have imposed upon me, vibrated continually between smiles 
and tears, between admiration and sorrow, between wonder 
and pity, between reverence and condemnation. But amidst 
all these oppositions and conflicting opinions, steadily from 
the beginning Burns has grown upon my heart. I have 
felt at every step more and more tenderly the sorrow of 
one that loves, and when I have laid him in the grave it is 
with the grief of one who buries a brother or son. No man 
could keep company with him, even with the shadows of 
this wonderful creature, and not feel his power. His 
vitality is beyond all example ; his fulness inexhaustible ; 
his richness beyond all terms. Every letter, everj' sentence, 
teems — untrained, irregular, and wild, yet you feel that he 
is master even in your criticisms, and in your judgments 
you find and feel that he is superior. There was more put 
into the making of Burns than in any man in his age. 
That which he has given to us of himself does by no 
means express or interpret the whole of what he was. 
A great deal of his nature is like undug gold and 
unwashed diamonds. His songs and poems are like 
gold which you find in the Californian rivers, scattered 
particles, indicating how rich are the veins from which 
they were disintegrated. His letters are as wonderful 
as his poems, and his conversation is regarded as richer 
than either. While a half idiot was picking up, in London, 
every contemptible acorn that fell from the rugged branches 
of that gnarled old oak, Johnson, I would that some dainty 
Ariel could have waited upon the inspired ploughman, and 
stamped into record the inexhaustible flow of his wonderful 
and rapturous conversation. But for the most part it fell 
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upon wasteful ears of man, unfit to know its worth. The 
multitude of Burns's thoughts and most brilliant expres- 
sions hang in the past as crystals and white stalactites hang 
in unexplored caves, wonderfully beautiful, but forever 
hidden in darkness. 

Such is the vitality of Burns that there is not a place 
where he put his foot where there have not sprung up 
historical flowers ; and men, eminent before, have added to 
their eminence if Burns took them by the hand. The spots 
that were hoary with historic glory were destined to receive 
additional attraction if Burns visited them and touched 
them with his pen. Such vital force and such richness of 
soul had he, that there is no spot on the face of the last ten 
years of his life that was not crowded with memorials. 
His footprints, now a hundred years old, are yet warm. 
Artists, poets, historians, laymen of every name follow 
them with eager enthusiasm and with full cry. Alive, his 
cry of dying despair could not wring a pitiful ten pounds 
from indebted hands to save him from ruin. To-day, he 
has made the world rich. Alive, he could not earn food 
and raiment, nor control his livelihood; but since the 
dropping of the flesh he has clothed millions with garments 
of joy and fed them with the food of manhood and sturdy 
courage. His life was a failure until he died. Ever since 
it has been a marvellous success ; and death, that overthrew 
him like the wind that scatters the dry seeds from the 
autumn boughs and whirls them away over the land, has 
scattered his thoughts into all the earth, to live and grow 
while there is soil in the human mind to receive the seeds 
of genius. Had he known the future, it would have con- 
soled his heart, so yearning for sympathy, so longing and 
hankering for a true fame amidst the ignoble struggles of 
his battling life. That sturdy soul felt the true meaning 
of manhood and the superiority of manhood to the mere 
trappings of place and adventitious glory; and he walks 
crowned with praise and wreathed with loving smiles in all 
the habitable globe. He is the inseparable companion of the 
Scot wherever he goes, and where is there a nook or isle of 
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the earth where the Scotchman does not go jbo make much 
out of a little, and make it easy ? Wherever he goes Burns 
goes with him. He is read in the camp, in the tropical 
forest, by the glare of torches in the south, and the light of 
the aurora borealis in the north. There is not a white 
hawthorn that blossoms in any spot upon the globe that 
has not been made dear by Burns; and Scotland, in her 
joys and sorrows, and in her whole heart, is known 
throughout the earth as much by the songs of Burns as by 
her boasted sons, noble as they are, and by her historians. 
Strange the power of the unfleshed spirit. 

Burns shows that it is not books that teach men to 
wrestle with the passions of the human life, but a heart. 
There is this rough-clad son of earth touching the marrow 
of things in his cold and sequestered nook, pondering over 
things which saddened the heart of the great legislator, 
which tinged Homer's view of life, and which engaged the 
minds of Plato and Socrates and every thinking man to 
the Advent, and since then. I think the worst things of 
Burns were written early — his bitter invectives and raillery. 
As he lived to see real trouble and to struggle with the 
stream of life, his stream of poetry, with some sad excep- 
tions, ran clearer. His most exquisite songs, his finest 
delineations of Nature, his most noble strains and thought- 
ful appeals were the fruits of his middle and later life. 
But it seems a mockery almost to speak of the later periods 
of a life which ended before most men's lives are earnestly 
begun. At forty men are fully men. Burns had been 
dead three years, when the number of forty was counted 
from the day of his birth. And had it pleased Him who 
wielded this bright star in our firmament to have per- 
mitted it to be advanced until it filled out its orbit here, 
what might we have not inherited ? Had his life rea,ched 
as far as his father's or mother's, we should now be speaking 
of those works we have from his hands as the mere first 
fruits of his labours. All we now possess, peradventure, 
would then have seemed like his own harebells and daisies. 
To him it was given to lift up the lowly. No finer genius 
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has ever delineated the eternal forms of Nature. No poet 
has ever better sung the humours of his fellow-man. He 
lifted up the superstitions of the time and gave them 
beauty ; and gathering up the lower thoughts of man, and 
shedding the light of his genius upon them, had made them 
beautiful forever. He danced with witches in the kirk- 
yard, and followed with them through the grim air. He 
hung flowers even upon the brow of Satan ; Milton did the 
same ; and I think the reverence of the one and the 
veneration of the other was about alike. But all these 
were the mere externals of poetry. The life and power of 
his work was in that deep moral element which pervaded 
his nature and gave out such sacred grandeur, and which 
lifted upon the eternal future such trembling and agonising 
glances. The power of Burns's songs consists in their 
moral tone. If that were dissolved from them, they, too, 
would dissolve and fall in pieces. It is not wit nor humour 
nor pathos which was the centre of Burns. When you 
look upon a tree, it is not the wood — the root, which strikes 
the eye; it is the thousand branches and ten thousand 
leaves and buds and blossoms. And yet that sober, solid 
centre of wood is that which enables the tree to support so 
many boughs, to shake so many leaves and shed its per- 
fume abroad. Thus it is with Burns. Some leaves fall 
from his boughs, worm-eaten; some of the branches may 
be maimed or cankered ; but the great tree, the centre, the 
substance, stands up hearty, healthy, human, and divine. 

Some have supposed that our solar system, in its vast 
traverses of space, strikes at times aerial streams of warmth 
or cold, making some years memorable over others for the 
degree of heat or cold which attends them ; so the world 
seems to swing through vast cycles of ideas. The time in 
which Burns lived was eminent for the outburst, all over 
the civilised world, of the spirit of Liberty. This divine 
spirit came forth as did Lazarus from the sepulchre, bound 
hand and foot, and in the habiliments of the grave. 
Liberty in politics ran wantonly into licence, and liberty 
in religion went into blind infidelity. Yet the spirit of 
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Liberty pervaded the world ; and no man in all that period 
was a more faithful apostle of Liberty than Bums. It did 
not develop itself in political theories or philosophical 
speculation. It did not touch the external forms of society 
at all ; it went to the root of all things — the ineradicable 
worth of man as a child of God — a frail experimental 
creature of time, a lingering, wistful expectant of a better 
state. The dignity and rights of the individual inspired 
Burns, and burns like an unquenchable fire upon the altar 
of his soul. He had no enmity to kings ; but always, first 
and last, in his earliest poetry as well as in the latest, he 
bore witness with all the fidelity of an apostle and power 
of the poet to the fundamental doctrine that essential Man- 
hood is the only greatness, and that nothing can exalt a 
man but himself, and nothing degrade him but himself. 
Through his whole life, this life for man was eminently not 
for him who had wealth, learning, influence, position, and 
power, but for man in his simple nature, as given by God. 
No tenderer heart ever cheered the sorrowful and the 
needy. No poet ever poured upon the heart more balm or 
fragrance than he. No name has ever made manhood 
more resonant in virtues, or more noble, invested man with 
honesty, reliance, patience, contentment, and self-respect 
than Burns. His poems are a torch that never goes out, to 
all who are in dark places ; and no man harassed by 
trouble, distracted by temptation, overcome by passion, and 
plunged in remorse, but will find language for his woes in 
the poetry of Burns. He himself has felt the sins and ills 
of the flesh, and no man, among the school of poets, ever 
was so true to his kind, rejoicing with those that rejoice, 
and weeping with those that weep ; and the nation which 
read Burns in the nursery could never have tyrants in the 
Parliament House. The men who drink at Burns's spring 
will be too sturdy for oppression, too courageous for power 
to tamper with, and with too much self-respect for blandish- 
ment and bribes. Burns had pre-eminently this love for 
man in all his moods, weaknesses, sorrows, joys, hopes, and 
fears for life, and for eternal life. He is universal in his 
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sympathy. He loves the very shoe-latches of the poor 
Scotch peasant. He loves the very daisy his shoe trod 
upon. Terrible often with rage that sounds as thunder in 
the mountains, yet it is love both personal and general that 
marks the poems of Bums, and that gives them their 
wondrous vitality, and will never let them die so long as a 
soul yearns, or hearts desire to be tenderly cheered. 

Finally, to-night let us give to the memory of Burns 
something of that food of love and praise which his own 
soul hungered for his life long, and never had. If he has 
faults, let us, like them of old, walking backward with 
reverence and affection, cast a mantle upon them. If every 
man within these twenty -four hours the world around who 
shall speak the name of Burns with fond admiration were 
registered as his subjects, no king on earth would have 
such a realm. Finally, could each feeling be changed 
into a flower, and cast down before his memory, a mountain 
would arise, and he would sit upon a rose of blossoms now 
at length without a thorn. 



PROFESSOR JOHN WILSON. 

A grand demonstration in honour of the genius of Eobert Burns 
■was suggested to the people of Scotland by the arrival from 
India of Colonel William Burns, the poet's second son. 6th 
August, 1844, was selected as a national holiday in Scotland. 
The great festival was presided over by the Earl of Eglinton, 
supported by hundreds of the nobility and men of letters, 
whose names filled columns of the public journals of that 
time. The following is the address made by Professor John 
Wilson on the occasion : — 

Were this festival to commemorate the genius of Burns, 
and it were asked what need is there of such com- 
memoration, since his fame is co-extensive with the 
literature of our land, and inherent in every soul, I would 
answer that though admiration of the poet be indeed 
unbounded as the world, yet we, as compatriots to whom it 
is more especially dear, rejoice to see that universal senti- 
ment concentrated in the voice of a great assembly of his 
own people — that we rejoice to meet in thousands to 
honour him who has delighted each single one of us all 
at his own hearth. But this commemoration expresses, 
too, if not a profounder, yet a more tender sentiment : for 
it is to welcome his sons to the land which their father 
illustrated — to indulge our national pride in a great name, 
while, at the same time, we gratify in full breasts the most 
pious of aiFections. It was customary, you know, in former 
times, to crown great poets. No such oblation honoured 
our bard ; yet he, too, tasted of human applause — he 
enjoyed its delights, and he knew the trials that attend it. 
Which, think you, would he have preferred? Such a 
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celebration as this in his lifetime, or fifty years after his 
death ? I cannot doubt that he would have preferred the 
posthumous, because the finer incense. The honour and its 
object are thus seen in their just proportions ; for death 
gives an elevation which the candid soul of the poet would 
have considered, and that honour he would have reserved 
rather for his manes than encountered it with his living 
infirmities. And yet, could he have foreseen the day when 
they for whom his soul was often sorely troubled, should, 
after many years of separation, return to the cot where 
himself was bom, and near it, within the shadow of his 
own monument, be welcomed for his sake by the lords and 
ladies of the land — and dearer still, far dearer to his manly 
breast, by the children and the children's children of people 
of his own degree, whose hearts he sought to thrill by the 
voice of his own inspirations — then surely would such a 
vision have been sweeter to his soul even than that 
immortal one in which the genius of the land bound holly 
round his forehead — the lyric-wreathed crown that shall 
flourish for ever. Of his three sons now sitting here, one 
only, I believe, can remember his father's face — can 
remember those large, lustrous eyes of his, so full of 
meaning, whether darkened by thought, melting in 
melancholy, or kindling in mirth — but never turned on his 
children, nor the mother of his children, but with one 
expression of tenderest, most intense aflfection. Even at 
this day he, too, may remember his father's head with its 
dark clusters, not unmixed with grey, and those eyes 
closed for ever, lying upon the bed of death ; nor, should 
such solemn image arise, would it be unsuitable to this 
festival; for while I bid welcome to the sons of Burns 
to their father's land, I feel — I cannot but feel — that while 
you have conferred upon me a high honour, you have also 
imposed upon me a sacred duty; and however inadequately 
I may discharge it, at least I shall in no degree violate 
either the spirit of humanity or truth. In speaking of the 
character of Burns, in the presence of his sons, I must 
speak reverently ; but even in their presence I must not 
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refuse to speak the truth. I must speak according to the 
established and everlasting judgment of what is right. 
Burns had his faults. Burns, like every other mortal 
being, had his faults — great faults in the eyes of men, and 
grievous in the eyes of Heaven above. There is a moral in 
every man's life, even in its humblest condition, imperfectly 
understood ; and how aifecting is it when we read 
confessions wrung out by remorse from the souls of the 
greatly gifted and the gloriously endowed ! But it is not 
his faults that are remembered here — surely it is not to 
honour these that here we meet together. To deny that 
error is error is to extenuate its blame. We make an 
outrage upon sacred truth ; but to forget that it exists, or 
if that may not be wholly, so to think of it as to regard it 
with that melancholy emotion that accompanies all our 
meditations on the mixed character of men, that is not only 
allowable, but it is ordered — it is a privilege dear to 
humanity. And well indeed might we tremble for him who 
should in this be dead to the voice of Nature crying from 
the tomb. And in this mark how graciously time aids the 
inclinations of charity. Its shadows soften what they 
may not hide ; and the distant discords that might 
have grated too painfully on our ears are now undis- 
tinguishably lost in that music, sweet and solemn, 
that comes afar with the sound of a great man's 
name. It is consolatory to see how the faults of those 
whom the people honour grow fainter and more faint in the 
national memory, while their virtues grow brighter and still 
more bright ; and if in this injustice has been done them — 
and who shall dare to deny that cruellest injustice was once 
done to Burns? — the succeeding generations become more 
and more charitable to the dead, and desire to repair the 
wrong by some profounder homage. It may be truly said, 
" the good which men do lives after them." All that is 
ethereal in their being alone seems to survive ; and, there- 
fore, all our cherished memories of our best men, and Bums 
was among our best, ought to be invested with all consistent 
excellences ; for far better do their virtues instruct us by 
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the love which they inspire than ever could their vices 
admonish us. To dwell on the goodness of the great shows 
that we ourselves are not only lovers of Nature, but that we 
may be aspiring to reach his serene abode; but to dwell 
upon the faults of greatness, and still worse, to ransack, in 
order that we may create them, that is the low industry of 
envy, which, grown into a habit, becomes malice, at once 
hardening and embittering to the mind. Such, in the case 
of our great poet, beyond all doubt was the source of many 
a malignant truth and lie, fondly written down, carefully 
recorded, by a class of calumniators that never may become 
extinct. And for many years we were forced to hear souls 
ignoble, formed to be forgot, dragging forth some puny 
phantasm of their own heated fancy, as if it were the 
majestic shade of Burns, evoked from his mausoleum for 
contumely and insult. We have thus been told, by some 
who rather presumptuously assume the office of our instruc- 
tors, to beware how we allow our admiration of genius to 
seduce us from reverence of truth. We have been told how 
far moral is superior to intellectual worth; nay, that in 
nature they are not allied. But akin in nature they are, 
and grief and pity 'tis that they should ever be disunited. 
But mark in what a hateful, because hypocritical, spirit 
such counsels as these have often been preferred, till 
salutary truths have been perverted by gross misrepre- 
sentation into pernicious falsehoods. They did not seek to 
elevate nature, they sought to degrade genius. And never 
in any instance did such men stand forth so glaringly self- 
contradicted of wretched ignorance of the nature of both 
than by this wilful perversion of many of the noblest 
attributes of humanity in the character of Robert Bums. 
Yes, virtue and genius are both alike from heaven, and 
both alike tend heavenward. Therefore we lament to see 
a single stain assailing the divine gift of genius — therefore 
we lament to see virtue, where no genius is, fall before the 
tempter. But let us never listen to those who, by the very 
breath of morning, would seek to blight the wreath bound 
round the forehead of the Muse's son by a people's gratitude. 
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Let us beware of those who, under affected zeal for religion, 
have as often violated the spirit of both by gross misrepresen- 
tations and exaggerations and denunciations of the common 
frailties of our nature in illustrious men — in men who, in 
spite of their aberrations, more or less deplorable, from the 
right line of duty, were, nevertheless, like Bums, in their 
prevailing moods, devoted worshippers of virtue in the 
general tenor of their lives, and noble examples to all of 
their brethren. Burns, who, while sorely oppressed in his 
own generous breast by the worst of anxieties — the anxiety 
of providing the means of subsistence to those of his own 
household and his own heart — was, notwithstanding, no less 
faithful to that sacred gift with which by Heaven he had 
been endowed. Obedient to the holy inspiration, he ever 
sought it purely in the paths of poverty — to love which is 
indeed from heaven. From his inexhaustible fancy, warmed 
by the sunshine of his heart, even in the thickest gloom he 
strewed along the weary ways of the world flowers so 
beautiful that even to eyes that weep — that are familiar 
with tears — they looked as if they were flowers dropped 
from heaven. But in a more humane — more Christian — 
spirit, have men now consented to judge of the character of 
their great benefactor ; therefore at an hazard I may call 
them sacred scenes, the anniversary of the birth or death of 
one who had completed so great an achievement. But they 
have still sought to make manifest the honour they intended 
him — to make manifest, if possible, in some degree the 
demands made upon them by the imagination and the heart. 
In what other way than that could genius ever have dared 
to seek to perpetuate in elegies and hymns expressive of a 
whole people's triumph, and a whole people's grief, for the 
death of some king, sage, priest, or poet ? What king from 
the infirmities of his meanest subjects ever was free ? We 
know that throbs come from a kingly heart up to the brow 
which is rounded by a kingly crown. Ay, kings have 
passions or ideas as fatal as those that torment the heart of 
the meanest kind on his pallet of straw. But then the 
king, with all his sins, had been a guardian, a restorer, a 
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deliverer ; thus his sins were buried with his^ body, and all 
over the land — not only in his day, but in after generations 
— the cry was, " O king, live for ever ! " The sage has seen 
how liberty rests on law ; how rights are obligations ; how 
the passions of men must be controlled in order that they 
may be free. He, too, how often has he struggled in vain 
with his own passions; with the powers of evil that 
beset him in that seclusion in which reverend admiration 
would fondly believe that wisdom for ever serenely 
dwells ? The servant of God, has he always kept his 
heart pure from the earth, nor ever lifted up in prayer 
but spotless hands? The humbled confession of his 
own unworthiness would be his reply, alike to the 
scoffer and to him that believed. But were there one 
afflicted by plague or pestilence, he had carried comfort 
into the house deserted by all, except by sin and despair — 
or he sailed away from the homes of Christian men, where 
he had lived long in peace, honour, and affluence, for the 
sake of his divine Master, and for the sake of them who 
were sitting in darkness and the shadow of death; therefore 
shall his name be blessed, and all Christendom point to him as 
a chosen servant of God. Now, it might seem that there is 
a deep descent from these benefactors of our race to those 
who have done other services to mankind by their powers 
of fancy and imagination, and by means of the created 
powers of God. It might so seem ; but they too have been 
numbered among our best benefactors. Their graves have 
been visited by many a pious pilgrim from afar; and 
whether we think on the highest of them all, Milton, who 
sung things yet unattempted in prose or rhyme, and yet 
who was not free from the errors inseparable from the 
storms of civil war which then raged, even to the shedding 
of the blood of kings — down to England's beloved illustrious 
minstrel, Wordsworth, descending from height to height in 
the regions of song — we find that our love and gratitude is 
due to them as benefactors of our species. And among 
such benefactors, who will deny that Burns is entitled to a 
place — who reconciled poverty to its lot, who lightened the 
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burden of care, made toil charmed with its very task-work, 
and at the same time almost reconciled grief to the grave ; 
who by one immortal song has sanctified forever the poor 
man's cot, and by a picture which genius alone, inspired by 
piety, could have conceived, a picture so tender and yet so 
true of that happy night, that it seems to pass, by some 
sweet transition, from the working world into that hallowed 
day of God's appointment, and made to breathe a heavenly 
calm — a holy serenity ? Now, I hold that such sentiments 
as these which I have expressed, if they be true, afford a 
justification at once of the character of Burns — his moral 
and intellectual character — that places him beyond the 
possibility of detraction, among the highest order of human 
beings who have benefited their race by the expressions of 
noble sentiment and glorious thought. I fear I am tres- 
passing on your time too much, but I would fain keep your 
attention for a very short time longer, while I say that 
there is a voice heard above and below and round about — ■ 
the voice of mere admiration, as it has been expressed by 
men of taste and criticism. There is a voice which those 
who listen to it can hear — a voice which has pronounced its 
judgment on the character of Burns — a judgment which 
cannot on earth be carried to a higher tribunal, and which 
never will be reversed. It was heard of old, and struck 
terror into the hearts of tyrants, who quaked and quailed 
and fled for fear from this land before the unconquered 
Caledonian spear. It is a voice they were pleased to hear ; 
it was like the sound of distant waterfalls, the murmurs of 
the summer woods, or the voice of the mighty sea which 
ever rolls even on. I mean the voice of the people of 
Scotland, of her peasantry and trades, of all who earn their 
bread by the sweat of their brow — the voice of the working 
men. I shall not pretend to draw their character ; this I 
may say of them now, and boldly, that they do not choose to 
be dictated to as to the choice of those who with them shall 
be a household word. They are men from whose hands 
easier would it be to wrench the weapon than ever to 
wrench their worship from their hearts. They are men 
D 
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who loved truth, sincerity, integrity, resolution, and inde- 
pendence — ^an open front and a bold eye that fears not to 
look on the face of clay. They do not demand in one and the 
same person inconsistent virtues; they are no lovers of per- 
fection or of perfectibility; they know that there are fainter 
and darker shadows in the character of every man; and 
they seem, as we look back on their history, to have loved 
most those who have been subject most, within and without, 
to strong and severe temptations. Whether in triumph or 
in valour, they have shown at least, by the complexion of 
character of their souls, that they loved their country, and 
had no other passion so strong as the defence of the people. 
Ay ! they too, unless I am mistaken, loved those who had 
struggled with adversity ; they loved those who have had 
their trials, their griefs, their sorrows; and, most of all, 
they loved those who were not ashamed of confessing that 
they were so, and who threw themselves on the common 
feelings and forgiveness here below, and trusted for forgive- 
ness on other principles and feelings altogether to that 
source from which alone it can come. The love of the 
people of Scotland for those whom they have loved has not 
been exclusive: it has been comprehensive. They left 
the appearance of their different characters, and honoured 
them for every advance they made, provided they saw the 
strength of character, moral and intellectual. Such a 
people as this, possessing such feelings, could not but look 
upon Robert Burns, and while they admired him they also 
loved him with the truest affection, as well for the virtues 
as for the sorrows and the griefs of that great, but in some 
respects unfortunate, man. Was he worthy of their love ? 
Taking it for granted, and we are entitled to do so, then 
why did they love him ? They loved him because he loved 
his own order, nor ever desired for a single hour to quit 
it. They loved him because he loved the very humblest 
condition of humanity so much, that by his connection 
he saw more truly and became more distinctly acquainted 
with what was truly good, and imbued with a spirit 
of love in the soul of a man. They loved him for that 
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which he had sometimes been most absurdly questioned 
for — his independence. They loved him for bringing 
sunshine into dark places; ijot for representing the poor 
hard-working man as an object of pity, but for showing 
that there was something more than is dreamed of in the 
world's philosophy among the tillers of the soil and the 
humblest children of the land. From such a character as 
that which I have truly given Scotland's people, one would 
expect that all their poetry would be of a stern or furious 
kind, the poetry only of bloodshed and destruction ; but it 
was not so, nor is it so, but with some glorious exceptions 
in the poetry of Burns. For how did the men of old love 
poetry, and was it loved in the huts where they were 
born ? Yes ! Poetry was the produce both of the heathery 
mountains and the broomy braes. In the days of old they 
had their music plaintive and dirge-like, as it sighed for 
the absent or wailed for the dead. These fragments, while 
they were fluttering about in disorder and decay, were 
seized upon by him, the sweetest lyrist of them all, and 
sometimes, by the change of a single word, he let in the 
soul of beauty ; sometimes by a few happy touches of his 
genius he changed the fragment into a whole so exqui.sitely 
moulded that no one could tell which were the lines 
belonging to Burns and which to the poet of ancient days. 
But all of them now belong to Burns, for he has rescued 
them from oblivion. He also took the music, and set the 
unlettered language of Nature to every necessary modulation 
of human speech, so that the poetry of Burns is as popular 
and as national as his music. 

Robert Burns, son of the poet, in reply, said : 

I am sure the sons of Burns feel all that they ought on 
an occasion so gratifying, on which so nobly generous a 
welcome has been given them to the banks of Doon. 
Wherever they have gone they have found a reception 
prepared for them by the genius and fame of their father, 
and under the providence of God, they owe to the admirers 
of his genius all that they have, and what competencies 
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they now enjoy. We have no claim to attention indi- 
vidually ; we are all aware that genius, and more par- 
ticularly poetic genius, is not hereditary— and in this case 
the mantle of Elijah has not descended upon Elisha. The 
sons of Bums have grateful hearts, and will remember, 
so long as they live, the honour which has this day been 
conferred upon them by the noble and the illustrious of our 
own land, and many generous and kind spirits from other 
lands — some from the Far West, a country composed of the 
great and the free, and altogether a kindred people. We 
beg to return our most heartfelt thanks to this numerous 
and highly respectable company for the honour which has 
been done us this day. 



THE RIGHT HON. LORD ROSEBERY. 

Gentenwry Address, delivered at Dumfries, 21sf July, 1896. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — I come here as a royal 
burgess of Dumfries to do honour to the greatest burgess 
of Dumfries. You, Mr. Provost, have laid upon me a great 
distinction, but a great burden. Your most illustrious 
burgess obtained privileges for his children in respect of 
his burgess-ship, but you impose on your youngest burgess 
an honour that might well break anybody's back — that in 
attempting to do justice in any shape or fashion to the hero 
of to-day's ceremony. But we citizens of Dumfries have a 
special claim to be considered on this day. We are sur- 
rounded by the choicest and the most sacred haunts of the 
poet. You have in this town the house in which he dined 
— the Globe — where we could have wished that some 
phonograph had then existed which could have communi- 
cated to us some of his wise and witty wayward talk. 
You have the street commemorated in M'Culloch's tragic 
anecdote when Burns was shunned by his former friends, 
and you have paths by the Nith which are associated with 
some of his greatest works. You have near you the room 
in which the whistle was contended for, and in which, if 
mere legend is to be trusted, the immortal Dr. Gregory was 
summoned to administer his first powders to the survivors 
of the memorable contest. You have the stackyard in 
which, lying on his back and contemplating 

Thou lingering star with lessening ray 
That lovest to greet the early morn — 
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he wrote the lines to " Mary in Heaven," perhaps the most 
pathetic of his poems. You have near you the walk by 
the river, where in his transport he passed his wife and 
children without seeing them, his brow flushed and his 
eyes shining with the lustre of " Tarn o' Shanter." " I 
wish you had but seen him," said his wife; " he was in such 
ecstasy that the tears were happing down his cheeks." 
That is why we are in Dumfries to-day. We come to 
honour Bums among these immortal haunts of his. But 
it is not in Dumfries alone that he is commemorated to-day, 
for all Scotland will pay her tribute. And this surely is 
but right. Mankind owes him a general debt. But the 
debt of Scotland is special. For Burns exalted our race; he 
hallowed Scotland and the Scottish tongue. Before his 
time we had for a long period been scarcely recognised; 
we had been falling out of the recollection of the world. 
From the time of the union of the Crowns, and, still more, 
from the time of the Legislative Union, Scotland had lapsed 
into obscurity. Except for an occasional riot or a Jacobite 
rising, her existence was almost forgotten. She had, indeed, 
her Robertsons and her Humes writing history to general 
admiration, but no trace of Scottish authorship was dis- 
coverable in their works ; indeed, every flavour of national 
idiom was carefully excluded. The Scottish dialect, as 
Bums called it, was in danger of perishing. Bums seemed 
at this juncture to start to his feet and reassert Scotland's 
claim to national existence ; his Scottish notes rang through 
the world; he preserved the Scottish language for ever; 
for mankind will never allow to die that idiom in which 
his songs and poems are enshrined. That is a part of 
Scotland's debt to Burns. But this is much more than a 
Scottish demonstration : it is a collection of representatives 
from all quarters of the globe to own a common allegiance 
and a common faith. It is not only Scotchmen honouring 
the greatest of Scotsmen — we stretch far beyond a kingdom 
or a race — we are rather a sort of poetical Mohammedans 
gathered at a sort of poetical Mecca. And yet we are 
assembled in our high enthusiasm under circumstances 
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which are somewhat paradoxical. For with all the appear- 
ance of joy we celebrate, not a festival, but a tragedy. It 
is not the sunrise, but the sunset, that we commemorate. 
It is not the birth of a new power into the world, the subtle 
germ of a fame that is to survive and inspire the genera- 
tions of men; but it is perhaps more fitting that we celebrate 
the end and not the beginning. For the coming of these 
figures is silent : it is their passing that we know. At this 
instant that I speak there may be born into the world the 
equal of a Newton or a Caesar, but half of us would be dead 
before he had revealed himself. Their death is different. 
It may be gloomy and disastrous ; it may come at a 
moment of shame or neglect; but by that time the man 
has carved his name somewhere on the temple of fame. 
There are exceptions, of course, cases where the end comes 
before the slightest, or any but the slightest recognition: 
Chatterton choking in his garret, hunger of body and soul 
all unsatisfied ; Millet selling his pictures for a song ; nay, 
Shakespeare himself. But as a rule death in the case of 
genius closes the first a,ct of the public drama. Criticism 
and analysis may then begin their unbiassed work, free 
from jealousy or friendship, for personal consideration of 
the living. Then comes the third act, if third act there be. 
No, it is a death, not a birth that we celebrate. This day, 
a century ago, in poverty, delirium, and distress, there was 
passing the soul of Robert Burns. To him comes in clouds 
of darkness the end of a long agony of body and soul ; he 
is harassed with debt; his bodily constitution is ruined; 
his spirit is broken; his wife is daily expecting her con- 
finement; he has lost almost all that rendered his life 
happy — much of friendship, credit, and esteem. Some score 
years before one of the most charming of English writers, 
as he lay dying, was asked if his mind was at ease, and 
with his last breath Oliver Goldsmith owned that it was 
not. So it was with Robert Burns. His delirium dwelt on 
the horrors of a jail ; he uttered curses on the tradesman 
who was pursuing him for debt. " What business," said he 
to his physician, in a moment of consciousness, "what 
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business has a physician to waste his time upon me? I 
am a poor pigeon, not worth plucking. Alas, I have not 
feathers enough to carry me to my grave." For a 
year or more his health had been failing. He had a 
poet's body as well as a poet's mind — nervous, feverish, 
impressionable; and his constitution, which, if nursed 
and regulated, might have carried him to the limit 
of life, was imequal to the storm and stress of dissi- 
pation and a preying mind. In the previous autumn he 
had been seized with a rheumatic attack; his digestion 
had given way ; he was sunk in melancholy and gloom. In 
his last April he wrote to his friend Thomson — " By Babel's 
streams I've sate and wept almost ever since I saw you last. 
I have only known existence by the pressure of the heavy 
hand of sickness, and have counted them by the repercus- 
sions of pain. Rheumatism, cold, and fever have formed to 
me a terrible combination. I close my eyes in misery, and 
open them without hope." It was sought to revive him by 
sea bathing, and he went to stay at BrowweU. There he 
remained three weeks, but was under no delusion as to his 
state. " Well, madam," he said to Mrs. Riddell on arrivir^, 
" have you any commands for the other world ? " He sat 
that evening with his old friend and spoke manfully of his 
approaching death, of the fate of his children and his farm, 
sometimes indulging in bitter-sweet pleasantry, but never 
losing the consciousness of his condition. In three weeks 
he wearied of the fruitless hunt for health, and he returned 
home to die. He was only just in time. When he re- 
entered his house on the 18th he could no longer stand ; he 
was soon delirious ; in three days he was dead. " On the 
fourth day," we are told, " when his attendant held a cordial 
to his lips, he swallowed it eagerly, rose almost wholly up, 
spread out his hands, sprang forward, nigh the whole length 
of the bed, fell on his face, and expired." I suppose there 
are many who can read the account of these last moments 
with composure. They are more fortunate than I. There 
is nothing much more melancholy in all biography. The 
brilliant poet, the delight of all society, from the highest to 
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the lowest, sits brooding in silence over the drama o£ his 
spent life: the early innocent home, the plough and the 
savour of fresh-turned earth, the silent communion with 
Nature and his own heart, the brief hour of splendour, the 
dark hour of neglect, the mad struggle for forgetfulness, 
the bitterness of vanished homage, the gnawing doubt of 
fame, the distressful future of his wife and children — an 
endless witch-dance of thought without clue or remedy, all 
perplexing, all soon to end while he is yet young as men 
reckon youth; though none know so well as he that his youth 
is gone, his race is run, his message is delivered. His death 
revived the flagging interest and pride that had been felt 
for him. As usual, men began to realise what they had lost 
when it was too late. When it was known that he was 
dying the townspeople had shown anxiety and distress. 
They recalled his splendour and forgot his fall. One man 
was heard to ask, with a touch of quaint simplicity, " Who 
do you think will be our poet now?" The district set itself 
to prepare a public funeral for the poet who had died penni- 
less among them. A vast concourse followed him to his 
grave. The awkward squad, as he had foreseen and 
deprecated, fired volleys over his coffin. The streets were 
lined with soldiers, among them one who, within sixteen 
years, was to be Prime Minister. And while the procession 
wended its gloomy way, as if no element of tragedy were 
to be wanting, his widow's hour of travail arrived, and she 
gave birth to the hapless child that had caused the father 
so much misgiving. In this place and on this day it all 
seems present to us — the house of anguish, the thronged 
churchyard, the weeping neighbours. We feel ourselves 
part of the mourning crowd. We hear their dropping 
volleys and their muffled drums. We bow our heads as the 
coffin passes, and acknowledge with tears the inevitable 
doom. Pass, heavy hearse, with thy weary freight of 
shattered hopes and exhausted frame ; pass with thy simple 
pomp of fatherless bairns and sad moralising friends ; pass 
with the sting of death to the victory of the grave ; pass 
with the perishable and leave us the eternal. It is rare to 
be fortunate in life ; it is infinitely rarer to be fortunate in 
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death. "Happy in the occasion of his death," as Tacitus 
said of Agricola, is not a common epitaph. It is compara- 
tively easy to know how to live, but it is beyond all option 
and choice to compass the more difficult art of knowing 
when and how to die. We can generally, on looking back, 
choose a moment in a man's life when he had been fortu- 
nate had he dropped down dead. And so the question 
arises naturally to-day, was Burns fortunate in his death — 
that death which we commemorate ? There can, I fancy, 
be only one answer : it was well that he died when he did. 
It might even have been better for himself had he died a 
little earlier. The terrible letter that he wrote two years 
before to Mrs. Riddell and Mrs. Cunningham betokens a 
spirit mentally wounded. "In those last two years the 
cloud settles, never to be lifted. My constitution and frame 
were ab origine blasted with a deep incurable tint of 
hypochondria, which poisons my existence." He found, 
perhaps, some pleasure in the composition of his songs, some 
occasional relief in the society of boon companions ; but the 
world was fading before him. There is an awful expression 
in Scotland which one never hears without a pang — " So- 
and-so is done," meaning that he is physically worn out. 
Burns was " done." He was struggling on like a wounded 
deer to his death. He had often facedVJhe evil, and not 
unwillingly. " Can it be possible," he once wrote to Mrs. 
Dunlop, " that when I resign this frail feverish being I shall 
still find myself in conscious existence? When the last gasp 
of agony has announced that I am no more to those who 
know me and the few who loved me, when the cold, un- 
conscious corpse is resigned to the earth to be the prey of 
reptiles and become a trodden clod, shall I be yet warm in 
life, enjoying or enjoyed 1" Surely this reads as if he fore- 
saw this day and would fain be with us, as indeed he may 
be. Twelve years before he had faced death in a less 
morbid spirit : — 

Why [he asked] am I loath to leave this earthly scene 1 
Have I so found it full of pleasing charms ? 

Some days of joy, with draughts of ill between ; 
Some gleams of sunshine, 'mid renewing storms. 
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He had perhaps never enjoyed life so much as is supposed, 

though he had turned to it a brave, cheerful, unflinching 

face ; and the last years had been years of misery. " God 

have mercy on me !" he wrote years before the end, "a poor, 

damned, incautious, duped, unfortunate fool — the sport, the 

miserable victim of rebellious pride, hypochondriac imagina^ 

tion, agonising sensibility, and bedlam passions." There 

was truth in this outburst. At any rate, his most devoted 

friends — and to be an admirer of Burns is to be his friend 

— may wish that he had not lived to write the letter to 

Mr. Clark, piteously pleading that a harmless toast may 

not be visited hardly upon him; or that to Mrs. Riddell 

beginning, "I write you from the regions of hell and 

the horrors of the damned " ; or to be banned by his official 

superiors as a political suspect, shunned by his fashionable 

friends for the same reason, wandering like a neglected 

ghost in Dumfries, avoided and ignored. " That's all over 

now, my young friend," he said, speaking of his reign in 

society, " and ' werena my heart licht I wad dee.' " All this 

was in 1794. Had he died before then, it might have been 

happier for himself, and we should have lost some parts of 

his life which we would rather forget ; but posterity could 

not have spared him ; we could not have lost the exquisite 

songs which we owe to those years; but above all, the 

supreme creed and comfort which he bequeathed to the 

world — 

A man's a man for a' that 

— would have remained undelivered. One may perhaps go 
further and say that poets, or those whom the gods love, 
should die young. This is a hard saying, but it will not 
greatly affect the bills of mortality. And it applies only to 
poets of the first rank : while even here it has its excep- 
tions, and illustrious exceptions they are. But surely the 
best poetry is produced before middle age, before the 
morning and its illusions have faded, before the heaviness 
of noon and the baleful chill of evening. Few men, too, 
can bear the strain of a poet's temperament through many 
years. At any rate, we may feel sure of this, that Burns 
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had produced his best; that he would never again have 
produced a "Tarn o' Shanter," or a "Cotter's Saturday- 
Night," or a "Jolly Beggars," and that, long before his 
death, though he could still write lines afia.uent with 
tenderness and grace, "the hand of pain and sorrow and 
care," to use his own words, " had lain heavy upon him." 
And this leads to another point. To-day is not merely the 
melancholy anniversary of death, but the rich and incom- 
parable fulfilment of prophecy. For this is the moment to 
which Burns looked when he said to his wife, " Don't be 
afraid ; I'll be more respected a hundred years after I am 
dead than I am at present." To-day the hundred years are 
completed, and we can judge the prediction. On that point 
we must be all unanimous. Burns had honour in his 
lifetime, but his fame has rolled like a snowball since his 
death, and it rolls on. There is, indeed, no parallel to it in 
the world. It sets the calculations of compound interest at 
defiance. He is not merely the watchword of a nation that 
carries and implants Bums worship all over the globe, as 
birds carry seeds, but he has become the champion and 
patron saint of democracy. He bears the banner of the 
essential equality of man. His birthday is celebrated, 
137 years after its occurrence, more universally than that 
of any human being. He reigns over a greater dominion 
than any empire that the world has ever seen. Nor does 
the ardour of his devotees decrease. Ayr and Ellisland, 
Mauchline and Dumfries, are the shrines of countless 
pilgrims. Bums statues are a hardy annual. The pro- 
duction of Burns manuscripts was a lucrative branch of 
industry, until it was checked by untimely intervention. 
The editions of Burns are as the sands of the sea. No 
canonised name in the calendar excites so blind and 
enthusiastic a worship. Whatever Burns may have con- 
templated in his prediction, whatever dream he may have 
fondled in the wildest moments of elation, must have fallen 
utterly short of the reality. And it is all spontaneous. 
There is no puif, no advertisement, no manipulation; 
intellectual cosmetics of that kind are frail and fugitive ; 
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they rarely survive their subject; they would not have 
availed here. Nor was there any glamour attached to the 
poet ; rather the reverse. He has stood by himself, he has 
grown by himself, it is himself and no other that we 
honour. But what had Burns in his aim when he made 
this prediction ? It might be whimsically urged that he 
was conscious that the world had not yet seen his master- 
piece, for the " Jolly Beggars " was not published till some 
time after his death. But that would not be sufficient, for 
he had probably forgotten its existence, nor do I think he 
spoke at haphazard. What were perhaps present to his 
mind were the fickleness of his contemporaries towards him, 
his conviction of the essential splendour of his work, the 
consciousness that the incidents of his later years had 
unjustly obscured him, and that his true figure would be 
perceived as these fell away into forgetfulness, or were 
measured at their true value. If so, he was right in his 
judgment, for his true life began with his death ; with the 
body passed all that was gross and impure ; the clear spirit 
stood revealed and soared at once to its accepted place 
among the fixed stars, in the firmament of the rare 
immortals. 



Centenary Address, delivered in the St. Andrew's Halls, 
Glasgow, 21si July, 1896. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — We are here to-day to cele- 
brate Bums. What the direct connection of Bums with 
Glasgow may be I am not exactly sure ; but, at any rate, I 
am confident of this, that in the great metropolis of the 
West there is a clear claim that we should celebrate the 
genius of Robert Burns. I have celebrated it already 
elsewhere. I cannot, perhaps, deny that the day has been 
a day of labour, but it has been a labour of love. It is, 
and it must be, a source of joy and pride to us to see our 
champion Scotchman receive the honour and admiration 
and affection of humanity ; to see, as I have seen this 
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morning, the long processions bringing homage and tribute 
to the conquering dead. But these have only been signs 
and symptoms of the world-wide passion of reverence and 
devotion. That generous and immortal soul pervades the 
universe to-day. In the humming city and in the crowd 
of man ; in the backwood and in the swamp ; where the 
sentinel paces the bleak frontier, and where the sailor 
smokes his evening pipe ; and, above all, where the farmer 
and his men pursue their summer toil, whether under the 
Stars and Stripes or under the Union Jack — the thought 
and sympathy of men are directed to Robert Burns. 

I have sometimes asked myself, if a roll-call of fame were 
read over at the beginning of every century, how many 
men of eminence would answer a second time to their 
names. But of our poet there is no doubt or question. 
The " adsum " of Burns rings out clear and unchallenged. 
There are few before him on the list, and we cannot now 
conceive a list without him. He towers high, and yet he 
lived in an age when the average was sublime. 

It sometimes seems to me as if the whole eighteenth 
century was a constant preparation for, a constant working 
up to, the great drama of the revolution which closed it. 
The scenery is all complete when the time arrives — the 
dark, volcanic country ; the hungry, desperate people ; the 
firefly nobles ; the concentrated splendour of the Court, in 
the midst, in her place as heroine, the dazzling Queen. 
And during long previous years brooding Nature has 
been producing not merely the immediate actors, but 
figures worthy of the scene. What a glittering pro- 
cession it is! We can only mark some of the principal 
figures. Burke leads the way ; then come Fox and 
Goethe; Nelson and Mozart; Schiller, Pitt, and Burns; 
Wellington and Napoleon. And among these Titans, 
Burns is a conspicuous figure — the figure which appeals 
most of all to the imagination and affection of mankind. 
Napoleon looms larger to the imagination, but on the 
aifection he has no hold. It is in the combination of 
the two powers that Burns is supreme. 
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What is his secret ? We are always discussing him and 
endeavouring to find it out. Perhaps, like the latent virtue 
of some medicinal baths, it may never be satisfactorily 
explained. But, at any rate, let us discuss him again. 
That is, I presume, our object to-night. What pleasanter 
or more familiar occupation can there be for Scotsmen ? 
But the Scotsmen who enjoy it have generally perhaps 
more time than I. Pardon, then, the imperfections of my 
speech, for I speak of a subject which no one can altogether 
compass, and which a busy man has perhaps no right to 
attempt. 

The clue to Burns's extraordinary hold on mankind is 
possibly a complicated one ; it has, perhaps, many develop- 
ments. If so, we have no time to consider it to-night. 
But I personally believe the causes are, like most great 
causes, simple ; though it might take long to point out all 
the ways in which they operate. The secret, as it seems to 
me, lies in two words — inspiration and sympathy. But if 
I wished to prove my contention, I should go on quoting 
from his poems all night, and his admirers would still 
declare that I had omitted the best passages. I know that 
profuse quotation is a familiar form of a Bums speech, but 
I am afraid to begin lest I should not end, and I am sure 
that I should not satisfy. I must proceed, then, in a more 
summary way. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, there seems to me to be two 
great natural forces in British literature — I use the safe 
adjective of British. Your applause shows me that I was 
right to do so. I use it partly because hardly any of 
Burns's poetry is strictly English, partly because he hated 
and was, perhaps, the first to protest against the use of the 
word English, as including Scottish — well, I say, there are 
in that literature two great forces of which the power 
seems sheer inspiration and nothing else — I mean Shake- 
speare and Bums. This is not the place or the time to 
speak of that miracle called Shakespeare, but one must say 
a word of the miracle called Burns. 

Try and reconstruct Burns as he was. A peasant, bom 
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in a cottage that no sanitary inspector in these days 
would tolerate for a moment, struggling with desperate 
effort against pauperism, almost in vain; snatching at 
scraps of learning in the intervals of toil, as it were, with 
his teeth ; a heavy, silent lad, proud of his ploughing. All 
of a sudden, without preface or warning, he breaks out into 
exquisite song like a nightingale from the brushwood, and 
continues singing as sweetly — with nightingale pauses — till 
he dies. A nightingale sings because he cannot help it ; he 
can only sing exquisitely, because he knows no other. So 
it was with Bums. What is this but inspiration? One 
can no more measure or reason about it than measure or 
reason about Niagara. 

Under the limitations which I have imposed on myself 
to-night, we must take for granted the incomparable 
excellence of his poetry. But I musk ask you to 
remember that the poetry is only a fragment of Bums. 
Amazing as it may seem, all contemporary testimony is 
unanimous that the man was far more wonderful than 
his works. "It will be the misfortune of Burns's repu- 
tation," writes an accomplished lady, who might well have 
judged him harshly, " in the records of literature, not only 
to future generations and to foreign countries, but even 
with his native Scotland and a number of his contem- 
poraries, that he has been regarded as a poet, and nothing 
but a poet. . . . Poetry," she continues, " (I appeal to 
all who had the advantage of being personally acquainted 
with him) was actually not his forte. . , . None, 
certainly, ever outshone Burns in the charms — the sorcery, 
I would almost call it — of fascinating conversation, the 
spontaneous eloquence of social argument, or the unstudied 
poignancy of brilliant repartee." And she goes on to 
describe the almost superhuman fascination of his voice 
and of his eyes, those balls of black fire which electrified 
all on whom they rested. 

It seems strange to be told that it would be an injustice 
to judge Bums by his poetry alone ; but as to the magnetism 
of his presence and conversation there is only one verdict. 
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" No man's conversation ever carried me so completely off 
my feet," said the Duchess of Gordon — the friend of Pitt 
and of the London wits, the queen of Scottish society. 
Dugald Stewart says that "all the faculties of Burns's 
mind were, so far as I could judge, equally vigorous, and 
his predilection for poetry was rather the result of his own 
enthusiastic and impassioned temper, than of a genius ex- 
clusively adapted to that species of composition. From his 
conversation I should have pronounced him to be fitted to 
excel in whatever walk of ambition he had chosen to exert 
his abilities." And of his prose compositions the same 
severe judge speaks thus — "Their great and varied 
excellences render some of them scarcely less objects of 
wonder than his poetical performances." The late Dr. 
Robertson used to say that, "considering his education, 
the former seemed to him the more remarkable of the two." 
" I think Burns," said Principal Robertson to a friend, " was 
one of the most extraordinary men I ever met with. His 
poetry surprised me very much, his prose surprised me still 
more, and his conversation surprised me more than both his 
poetry and prose." We are told, too, that " he felt a strong 
call towards oratory, and all who heard him speak — and 
some of them were excellent judges — admitted his wonderful 
quickness of apprehension and readiness of eloquence." All 
this seems to me marvellous. It surely ratifies the claim of 
inspiration without the necessity of quoting a line of his 
poetry. 

I pass, then, to his • sympathy. If his talents were 
universal, his sympathy was not less so. His tenderness 
was not a mere selfish tenderness for his own family, for he 
loved all mankind except the cruel and the base. Nay, we 
may go further, and say that he placed all creation, 
especially the sufiering and despised part of it, under his 
protection. The oppressor in every shape, even in ' the 
comparatively innocent embodiment of the factor and the 
sportsman, he regarded with direct and personal hostility. 
But above all he saw the charm of the home ; he recognised 
it as the basis of all society ; he honoured it in its humblest 

E 
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form, for he knew, as few know, how unpretentiously, but 
how sincerely, the family in the cottage is welded by 
mutual love and esteem. "I recollect once," said Dugald 
Stewart, speaking of Bums, "he told me, when I was 
admiring a distant prospect in one of our morning walks, 
that the sight of so many smoking cottages gave a pleasure 
to his mind which none could understand who had not 
witnessed, like himself, the happiness and worth which 
they contained." He dwells repeatedly on the primary 
sacredness of the home and the family, the responsibility of 
fatherhood and marriage. " Have I not," he once wrote to 
Lord Mar, " a more precious stake in my country's welfare 
than the richest dukedom in it ? I have a large family of 
children, and the prospect of many more." The lines in 
which he tells his faith are not less memorable than the 
stately stanzas in which Gray sings the " short and simple 
annals of the poor." I must quote them again, often 
quoted as they are — 

To mak' a happy fireside clime 

To weans and wife ; 
That's the true pathos and sublime 

Of Jiuman life. 

His verses, then, go straight to the heart of every home ; 
they appeal to every father and mother. But that is only 
the beginning, perhaps the foundation, of his sympathy. 
There is something for everybody in Burns. He has a 
heart even for vermin ; he has pity even for the arch-enemy 
of mankind. And his universality makes his poems a 
treasure-house in which all may find what they want. 
Every wayfarer in the journey of life may pluck strength 
and courage from it as he passes. The sore, the weary, the 
wounded, will all find something to heal and soothe. For 
this great master is the universal Samaritan. Where the 
priest and the Levite may have passed by in vain, this 
eternal heart will still afford a resource. But he is not 
only for the sick in spirit. The friend, the lover, the 
patriot, will all find their choicest refreshment in Burns. 
His touch is everywhere, and it is everjrwhere the touch of 
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genius. Nothing comes amiss to him. What was said of 
the debating power of his eminent contemporary, Dundas, 
may be said of his poetry — " He went out in all weathers." 
And it may be added that all weathers suited him ; that he 
always brought back something precious, something we 
cherish, something that cannot die. 

He is, then, I think, the universal friend in an. unique 
sense. But he was, poetically speaking, the special friend 
of Scotland, in a sense which recalls a profound remark of 
another eminent Scotchman, I mean Fletcher of Saltoun. 
In an account of a conversation between Lord Cromarty, 
Sir Edward Seymour, and Sir Christopher Musgrave and 
himself, Fletcher writes — " I said I knew a very wise man, 
so much of Sir Christopher's sentiment that he believed if 
a man were permitted to make all the ballads he need not 
care who should make the laws of a nation." This may be 
rudely paraphrased, that it is more important to make the 
songs of a nation than to frame its laws ; and this again 
may be interpreted to mean that, in the days of Fletcher at 
any rate, as in the days of Burns, it is the familiar songs of 
a people that mould their thoughts, their manners, and 
their morals. If this be true, can we exaggerate the debt 
that we Scotchmen owe to Burns ? He has bequeathed to 
his country the most exquisite casket of songs in the world 
— primarily to his country, though others cannot be denied 
their share. I will give only one example, but that is a 
signal one. From distant. Roumania the Queen of that 
country wrote to Dumfries to-day that she has no copy 
of Burns with her, but that she knows his songs by heart. 

We must remember, too, that there is more than this to 
be said. Many of Burns's songs were already in existence 
in the lips and minds of the people — rough and coarse and 
obscene. Our benefactor takes them, and with a touch of 
inspired alchemy transmutes them and leaves them pure 
gold. He loved the old catches and the old tunes, and into 
these gracious moulds he poured his exquisite gifts of 
thought and expression. But for him those ancient airs, 
often wedded to words which no decent man could recite. 
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would have perished from that corruption if not from 
neglect. He rescued them for us by his songs, and in doing 
so he hallowed the life and sweetened the breath of 
Scotland. 

I have also used the words " patriot " and " lover." These 
draw me to different lines of thought. The word " patriot '' 
leads me to the political side of Burns. There is no doubt 
that he was suspected of being a politician, and he is even 
said to have sometimes wished to enter Parliament. That 
was perhaps an excusable aberration, and my old friend 
Professor Masson has, I think, surmised that had he lived 
he might have been a great Liberal pressman. My frail 
thought shall not dally with such surmise, but it conducts 
us naturally to the subject of Burns's politics. From his 
sympathy for his own class, from his indignation against 
nobles like the Duke of Queensberry, and from the toasts 
that cost him so dear, it might be considered easy to infer 
his political opinions. But Burns should not be claimed for 
any party. A poet, be it remembered, is never a politician, 
and a politician is never a poet; that is to say that a 
politician is never so fortunate as to be a poet, and a poet 
is so fortunate as never to be a politician. I do not say 
that the line of demarcation is never passed ; a politician 
may have risen for a moment, or a poet may have 
descended, but where there is any confusion between the 
two callings it is generally because the poet thinks he 
discerns, or the politician thinks he needs something higher 
than politics. Burns's politics were entirely governed by 
the imagination. He was at once a Jacobite and a Jacobin, 
He had the sad sympathy which most of us have felt 
for the hapless house of Stuart, without the least wish to 
be governed by it. He had much the same sort of abstract 
sympathy with the French Revolution, when it was setting 
all Europe to rights ; but he was prepared to lay down his 
life to prevent its putting this island to rights. And then 
came his official superiors of the Excise, who, notwith- 
standing Mr. Pitt's admiration of his poetry, snuffed out his 
politics without remorse. 
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The name of Pitt leads me to add that Burns had some 
sort of relation with three Prime Ministers. Colonel 
Jenkinson, of the Cinque Ports Fencible Cavalry, after- 
wards Minister for fifteen years under the title of Liverpool, 
was on duty at Burns's funeral, though, we are told — the 
good man — that he disapproved of the poet, and declined 
to make his acquaintance. Pitt, again, passed on Burns 
one of his rare and competent literary judgments, so 
eulogistic, indeed, that one wonders that a powerful 
Minister could have allowed one whom he admired so 
much to exist on an exciseman's pay when well, and an 
exciseman's half-pay when dying. And from Addington, 
another Prime Minister, Burns elicited ia sonnet, which, in 
the Academy of Lagado, would surely have been held a 
signal triumph of the art of extracting sunshine from 
cucumbers. 

So much for politics in the party sense. "A man's a 
man for a' that " is not politics ; it is the assertion of the 
rights of humanity in a sense far wider than politics. It 
erects all mankind ; it is the charter of its self-respect. It 
binds, it heals, it revives, it invigorates ; it sets the bruised 
and broken on their legs, it refreshes the stricken soul, it is 
the salve and tonic of character; it cannot be narrowed 
into politics. Burns's politics are indeed nothing but the 
occasional overflow of his human sympathy into past 
history and current events. 

And now, having discussed the two trains of thought 
suggested by the words " friend " and " patriot," I come to 
the more dangerous word "lover." There is an eternal 
controversy which, it appears, no didactic oil will ever 
assuage, as to Burns's private life and morality. Some 
maintain that these have nothing to do with his poems; 
some maintain that his life must be read into his works, 
and here again some think that his life damns his poems ; 
while others aver that his poems cannot be fully appreciated 
without his life. Another school thinks that his vices have 
been exaggerated, while their opponents scarcely think 
such exaggeration possible. It is impossible to avoid 
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taking a side. I walk on the ashes, knowing the fire 
beneath, and unable to avoid them, for the topic is inevit- 
able. I must confess myself, then, one of those who think 
that the life of Burns doubles the interest of his poems, and 
I doubt whether the failings of his life have been much 
exaggerated, for contemporary testimony on that point is 
strong, though a high authority, Mr. Wallace, has recently 
taken the other side with much power and point. 

But the life of Bums, which I love to read with his poems, 
does not consist in his vices ; they lie outside it. It is a life 
of work and truth and tenderness. And though, like all 
lives, it has its light and shade, remember that we know it 
all — the worst as well as the best. His was a soul bathed 
in crystal; he hurried to avow everything. There was 
no reticence in him. The only obscure psssage in his life 
is the love passage with Highland Mary, and as to that 
he was silent, not from shame, but because it was a 
sealed and sacred episode. " What a flattering idea," he 
once wrote, "is a world to come ! There shall I, with speech- 
less agony of rapture, again recognise my lost, my ever dear 
Mary ! whose bosom was fraught with truth, honour, con- 
stancy, and love." He had, as the French say, the defects 
of his qualities. His imagination was a supreme and 
celestial gift. But his imagination often led him wrong, 
and never more than with women. The chivalry that made 
Don Quixote see the heroic in all the common events of life 
made Burns (as his brother tells us) see a goddess in every 
girl that he approached. Hence many love affairs, and 
some guilty ones; but even these must be judged with 
reference to time and circumstance. This much is certain, 
that had he been devoid of genius they would not have 
attracted attention. It is Burns's pedestal that affords a 
target. And why, one may ask, is not the same measure 
meted out to Burns as to others ? The bastards of great 
captains and statesmen and princes are treated as historical 
and ornamental incidents. They strut the scene of Shake- 
speare, and ruff it with the best. It is for the unlawful 
children of Burns, though he and his wife cherished them 
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as if born in wedlock, that the vials of wrath are reserved. 
Take two brilliant figures, both of Royal ancestry, who 
were alive during Burns's life. We occupy ourselves end- 
lessly and severely with the lapses of Burns. We heave an 
elegant sigh over the kindred frailties of Charles James 
Fox and Charles Edward Stuart. 

Again, it is quite clear that, though exceptionally sober 
in his earlier years, he drank too much in later life. But 
this, it must be remembered, was but an occasional con- 
descendence to the vice and habit of the age. The gentry 
who pressed him to their houses, and who were all convivial, 
have much to answer for. His admirers who thronged to 
see him, and who could only conveniently sit with him in a 
tavern, are also responsible for this habit, so perilously 
attractive to men of genius. From the decorous Addison 
and the brilliant Bolingbroke onward, the eighteenth century 
records hard drinking as the common incident of intellectual 
eminence. To a man who had shone supreme in the most 
glowing society, and who was now an exciseman in a country 
town, with a home that cannot have been very exhilarating, 
and with a nervous system highly strung, the temptation of 
the warm tavern, and the admiring circle there, may well 
have been almost irresistible. Some attempt to say that his 
intemperance was exaggerated. I neither affirm nor deny. 
It was not as a sot he drank ; that no one insinuated. If 
he succumbed, it was to good fellowship. 

Remember, I do not seek to palUate or excuse, and, indeed, 
none will be turned to dissipation by Burns's example ; he 
paid too dearly for it. But I will say this, that it all seems 
infinitely little, infinitely remote. Why do we strain, at 
this distance, to discern this dim spot on the poet's mantle ? 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson took their cool tankard at 
the Mermaid. We cannot afibrd, in the strictest view of 
literary responsibility, to quarrel with them for that. When 
we consider Pitt and Goethe we do not concentrate our vision 
on Pitt's bottles of port or Goethe's bottles of Moselle. 
Then why, we ask, is there such a chasm between the 
Mermaid and the Globe; and why are the vintages of 
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Wimbledon and Weimar so much more innocent than the 
simple punch-bowl of Inveraray marble and its contents ? 

I should like to go a step further and affirm that we 
have something to be grateful for even in the weaknesses 
of men like Bums. Mankind is helped in its progress 
almost as much by the study of imperfection as by the 
contemplation of perfection. Had we nothing before us 
in our futile and halting lives but saints and the ideal, we 
might well fail altogether. We grope blindly along the 
catacombs of the world, we climb the dark ladder of life, 
we feel our way to futurity, but we can scarcely see an inch 
around or before us. We stumble and falter and fall, our 
hands and knees are bruised and sore, and we look up for 
light and guidance. Could we see nothing but distant, 
unapproachable impeccability, we might well sink prostrate 
in the hopelessness of emulation and the weariness of 
despair. Is it not then, when all seems blank and lightless 
and lifeless, when strength and courage flag, and when 
perfection seems as remote as a star, is it not then that 
imperfection helps us? When we see that the greatest 
and choicest images of God have had their weaknesses like 
ours, their temptations, their hour of darkness, their bloody 
sweat, are we not encouraged by their lapses and catas- 
trophes to find energy for one more effort, one more 
struggle ? Where they failed we feel it a less dishonour to 
fail ; their errors and sorrows make, as it were, an easier 
ascent from infinite imperfection to infinite perfection. 
Man after all is not ripened by virtue alone. Were it so 
this world were a paradise of angels. No ! Like the 
growth of the earth, he is the fruit of all the seasons ; the 
accident of a thousand accidents, a living mystery, moving 
through the seen to the unseen. He is sown in dishonour ; 
he is matured under all the varieties of heat and cold ; in 
mist and wrath, in snow and vapours, in the melancholy of 
autumn, in the torpor of winter, as well as in the rapture 
and fragrance of summer, or the balmy affluence of the 
spring — its breath, its sunshine, its dew. And at the end 
he is reaped — ^the product, not of one climate, but of all ; 
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not of good alone, but of evil ; not of joy alone, but of 
sorrow — perhaps mellowed and ripened, perhaps stricken 
and withered and sour. How, then, shall we judge anyone? 
How, at any rate, shall we judge a giant — great in gifts and 
great in temptation ; great in strength and great in weak- 
ness ? Let us glory in his strength and be comforted in his 
weakness. And, when we thank Heaven for the inestimable 
gift of Burns, we do not need to remember wherein he was 
imperfect, we cannot bring ourselves to regret that he was 
made of the same clay as ourselves. 



MR. WILLIAM WALLACE. 

Address delivered before the Ninety Bwrns Club, 
25th Janua/ry, 1897. 

Mr. Wallace, in proposing the toast o£ the Immortal 
Memory, said that six months ago their distinguished 
neighbour and fellow-citizen, Lord Kosebery, put a 
very memorable Iliad into a nutshell, when, in the 
course of an address which was not only a masterpiece 
of Burns criticism, but a masterpiece of British eloquence, 
he spoke of " the miracle called Bums." It was that 
miracle which made the year 1896 an eventful one in 
the history of literature, for it evoked, not from Scotland 
merely, but from the whole Anglo-Saxon world, the second 
most remarkable demonstration of hero-worship that this 
century, or indeed any century, had witnessed. It was 
that miracle which, in spite of a centenary year full to 
overflowing of love and admiration, made Scotsmen all over 
the world give up that night to the worship of their true 
patron saint, St. Eobert, with unabated enthusiasm, with 
unsated passion. But that night they met, not to discuss, 
much less to " explain," their national miracle, but to realise 
and to humanity. According to two generally accepted and 
all too imperfectly what he had been to them, to Scotland, 
intrinsically credible traditions. Burns before his death said 
to his wife that he would be better appreciated a hundred 
years after that event than he had been during his life, and 
expressed the pious but quite ineffectual hope that the 
awkward squad would not be allowed to fire over his 
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grave. That century had passed away. It had done its 
best, and its worst. An awkward — a very awkward — 
squad of biographers, editors, critics, to which, he regretted 
to say, he belonged, had been firing over Burns's grave ever 
since he was laid in it, the only satisfactory thing about the 
performance being that having, in their awkwardness, 
loaded with ball cartridge, they had been firing into each 
other, to the edification of the many and the amusement of 
all. Still, that century of Bums appreciation could not 
have been altogether useless. At all events, the very fact 
that it had passed away suggested three questions — What 
has the century done for Burns, for the man as well as the 
poet, so very thoroughly that no further work of the same 
kind requires to be done in the years that are to come ? 
What remains to be accomplished in the century that has 
commenced ? Above all, what is the fundamental reason 
why, looking into that century as far as we can, we should 
continue the work of " realising " the miracle called Burns ? 
In the first place, then, what were the most remarkable of 
the Burns achievements of the century ? The most 
noticeable of these was the existence of that unique 
propaganda for keeping Burns's memory green in the heart 
of the world, and for giving circulation to his ideas, known 
as the Burns Clubs. Burns Clubs had been subjected to 
many attacks during the past few years. The more vulgar 
of these it would be a waste of time and self-respect even 
to mention. The Burns Clubs comprised the big battalions 
of the sense and worth of Scotland and of Scottish com- 
munities all over the world. But members of Burns Clubs 
were often subjected to attacks from another quarter, and 
one entitled to respect. Critics and other men of letters 
almost every year censured such celebrations as that of 
that night, because " the orators of the 25th " did not 
understand Burns. To a certain extent he agreed with 
the critics. No man thoroughly understood Burns — 
except Burns. Yet even in the matter of imperfect or 
approximate understanding he questioned whether men of 
letters were entitled to be assigned a position of supei'iority 
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to that occupied by those men of business, those men of 
action, whether on a large or on a small scale, whether 
belonging to the classes or the masses, who did the bulk of 
the hard work of the world; who, because they loved 
Bums, formed themselves into Clubs, and who, forsooth, 
were guilty of the incredible presumption of luxuriantly 
indulging their well-placed love one night in the year of 
revelling in Bums's unrivalled lyrics and his equally 
unrivalled good sense, in doing their humble best to cross 
in imagination from the seen to the unseen, and to give the 
cordial shake of brotherhood to that vanished hand ! He 
had the highest respect for men of letters — when they stuck 
to their last and their letters. But he held with Bums 
himself : 

Our friends the reviewers, 
Those chippers and hewers, 

Are judges of mortar and stone, sir ; 
But of meet or unmeet, 
In a fabrick complete, 

I'll boldly pronounce they are none, sir. 

Critics performed many important services to literature. 
They looked to the mortar and the stone — especially to the 
mortar. But when it came to a question of " the fabrick 
complete " of a great man like Burns, who had a dual 
nature — who on the intellectual and emotional side was a 
poet of the poets, who on the spiritual and practical side 
had all the instincts of a man of action — then he preferred 
the judgment of the general public to that of men of 
letters, and for the simple reason that they are more in 
the habit of coming in contact with such "fabricks 
complete," and therefore of appraising them adequately. 
In any case. Burns Clubs, thus constituted and discharging 
a function of propagandism which was even more important 
than that of criticism, had arrived, and they meant to stay. 
But the century that had passed since Bums's death was to 
be credited with other achievements than that of establishing 
Burns Clubs. It had firmly established Burns in his true 
position both in the world of literature and in the heart of 
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Scotland. Carlyle by his famous essay did a great deal for 
the reputation of Burns. But he pronounced the opinion 
that the national poet was, as he put it, " a little Valclusa 
fountain " compared with such " mighty rivers of song " as 
Shakespeare and Milton. Post-Carlylian criticism had gone 
a step further. It had not only recognised Burns as the 
Eclipse of British lyrists, the rest, including Herrick himself, 
, being practically nowhere, but, as represented by Taine in 
France and Arnold in England, it had placed the author of 
" The Jolly Beggars " on the same shelf with Shakespeare, 
Aristophanes, and Goethe. As for Scotland, was it at all 
necessary for him to say here that she had long ago 
accepted Burns as her foremost lyrist, satirist, and every- 
day moralist, as incomparably the greatest exponent of 
her fuU-bloodedness, of her moods of ecstasy, despair, all- 
embracing brotherhood, and that love which cast out the 
fear of death and the fear of man ? So far as Scotland was 
concerned, indeed, the danger was not that they might admire 
and love Bums too much, but that they, or at least their 
successors, might get confused about the historical position 
of his achievement, or even the facts of his life. The 
confusion must be very great already when Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, the capable writer of many excellent books on 
Scotland, was found declaring in one of the latest, and not 
the least excellent of these, that Burns informed Lockhart 
of the circumstances under which he wrote "Tam o' Shanter." 
Mr. Andrew Lang was the biographer of Lockhart, and he 
was a very great authority upon, he should not say the 
spiritual world, but the world of spirits. Yet even he, 
with all his ingenuity and belief in Lockhart, could not, 
except in the sheer mischievousness of what Robert Louis 
Stevenson called his " incommunicable humour," prove that 
Lockhart became the literary confidant of Burns some years 
before he was born or could pretend to have a ghost. Then 
the Bible and Burns were often associated in popular 
thought and speech. The association was not unnatural. 
The Bible, as Renan said, " is the great book of the conso- 
lation of humanity." Now, Burns, strong in all things, was 
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especially strong as the consoler of the poor, the oppressed, 
the multitude that were ready to perish. That Scotsmen, 
at all events, should regard Burns as the second book of 
the consolation of humanity, was the most natural thing in 
the world. But there was a decided danger that super- 
stition might encrust this association, and that Burns might 
come to be regarded as an integral portion of the Bible, 
or at least of the Apocrypha. Such was the growth of 
Aberglaube in literature that it would not be at all 
surprising if, before the second century of Bums's 
appreciation had run its course, it should be found 
imperative to declare in tones of authoritative thunder: 

Scotland won't flourish till each peasant learns 

His songs are not by David, and his Psalms are not by Burns ! 

And now, what of the special work that lay to be done in 
this second century of Burns' appreciation ? For the last 
few years he had been thinking not a little about Burns. 
He started his thoughts and his inquiries with two impres- 
sions, and at the end of his journey these impressions were 
stronger than they were at the beginning. The one was 
that it was absolutely impossible to understand Bums or 
his hold upon Scotland and humanity, unless his character 
and genius were considered together as parts of one truly 
stupendous whole. The other was that the more carefully 
his character was examined the better it appeared. Not 
that he greatly admired that special form of biographical 
industry which, whenever one of Burns's sapphics was 
under consideration, immediately started off in a cherchez 
la femme or wild-goose chase. Depend upon it. Bums, like 
every other great artist, had his models, his Phyllises, his 
Chlorises, his almost innumerable Jeans and Elizas, and 
regarded them simply as models. Still less did he admire 
that other form -of such industry which saw personal 
vindictiveness in " Holy Willie's Prayer " and the ." Ode to 
the Memory of Mrs. Oswald of Auchincruive." Both 
personages were models for satire. This was proved in 
the case of Mrs. Oswald of Auchincruive (by the custodiers 
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of whose remains Burns was treated badly beyond all 
doubt), by the fact that while he not only wrote the Ode, 
but published it in a London newspaper, he remained on 
friendly terms with the Oswald family. But he did think 
that in connection with Burns's character a great deal had 
to be done and ought to be done in the way of getting at 
facts in the first instance, and in trying to frame some 
reasonable theory of them in the second. Some good work 
had already been done. The legend of the Globe Inn 
debauch, and the sleep in the snow, which bore a suspicious 
resemblance to a similar story told of Shakespeare, had 
been virtually abandoned. If any one of the contradictory 
versions of it were to be believed, then Burns deliberately 
lied in letters written on what he knew to be his deathbed. 
It was almost a pity to disturb and destroy a story which 
had sent so many good folk to sleep in comfort, and 
thanking Heaven that they were not as these great men 
who had one and all drunk themselves to death. One 
more illustration of what ought to be done in the future 
by way of clarifying and solidifying Burns's biography. 
The poet was not only believed by some people to have in 
his latest years sold himself to the drink fiend, and to have 
been a bad man who wrote good verses, but to have latterly 
lost that level-headedness which even more than capacity 
for brotherhood was the leading feature in his character. 
Again he turned to Sir Herbert Maxwell, because he was 
the latest of the writers who had, no doubt in all good 
faith, served it up afresh. In this connection Mr. Wallace 
referred to a scene which took place in the theatre at 
Dumfries, when it is alleged Burns remained in his seat 
with his hat on when " God save the King " was played ; 
and contended that the incident was satisfactorily explained 
by the fact that the disturbance was one between contending 
factions, and that a number of people, of whom Burns was 
one, took no part on either side. It would be in the last 
degree impertinent on his part to speak, much less to 
insinuate, present-day partisanship that night. But this 
question of Burns's politics reminded them that it was their 
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first duty — Burns himself had taught them that — to be men 
of their time. If ever they were face to face with a great 
social cataclysm, they or their successors might do worse 
than turn for hope, consolation, and wisdom to that great 
poet, who was also a great thinker, and whose dignified 
and eloquent letters on constitutionalism constituted a 
manual of political sanity not unworthy to be placed beside 
the works of Milton and Burke. Should ever their cousins 
in America, or their grown-up sons in Australasia, Canada, 
and Africa, feel impelled by generous instinct or common 
necessity to come to their help in their hour of need and give 
them a friendly arm over a crowded crossing in the history 
of the world, he believed they would be quickened to such 
action by the fact that Burns was theirs as he was ours, 
and that he had given to them, and to humanity, the 
marching song of human brotherhood based on sense and 
worth. Might he venture also to hope that Burns Clubs, 
especially in a place like Edinburgh, where the poet lived 
for a time, would aid in this good work — a work which 
was certain to redound to the credit of their hero — by 
collecting and sifting local tradition, by doing in fact for 
Burns what associations like the Scottish History and Text 
Societies were doing in so admirable and effective a fashion 
for their national life and literature at large ? Much was 
to be said for the suggestion thrown out by Mr. Lang and 
other Scottish critics, that Burns Clubs should set about 
the preparation of adequate editions of those authors who 
preceded and prepared the way for Bums. If, further, 
they could devote some of their resources of time and 
money to the examination of Burns traditions, he was 
certain they would perform a valuable service to Scotland, 
because experience taught that the examination of Burns 
traditions meant the exposure of Burns falsehoods. But 
now he came to the main question — Why should Burns be 
recommended for the admiration of another century ? He 
died a hundred years ago. Innumerable poets had suc- 
ceeded him, and had attained a more or less enduring fame. 
Were none of these deserving to be put in his special 
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place, as the supreme poet for men of action ? To this the 
answer was obvious. Bums recommended De Lolme to 
his fellow-citizens of Dumfries as a creed of British liberty 
till they found a better. De Lolme has been super- 
seded; Bums has not. In spirit, in the range of his 
subjects, even in style, he was, he did not say greater, but 
more modern, than any supremely popular Anglo-Saxon 
poet that had come after him. In dwelling for a moment on 
the marvellous modemness of Burns, he was not concerned 
to say one word as to his comparative greatness. He 
was not prepared to discuss the question whether, viewed 
simply as a poet, Burns was the inferior or the superior 
of his brilliant half-brothers in revolt against convention- 
ality — Byron and Shelley — much less of Wordsworth or 
Tennyson, who, although their lives were cast in pleasanter 
places than his, understood him thoroughly and loved him 
tenderly, yet not more tenderly than the simple great ones 
gone from the United States within living memory — 
Longfellow and Whittier and Whitman. All that he had 
to contend for was that Burns was different from his 
successors, that he touched more closely the realities of 
present-day life than they had done, and that in virtue 
of his doing so his name evoked more general enthu- 
siasm. This was certainly not the time or the place to 
say whether Burns was right or wrong either in his 
views on the subjects of controversy with which he dealt, 
or in his forecasts of the political and social future. But 
he was simply stating historical facts when he affirmed 
that not only was he the pioneer of what, for good or evil, 
were styled political and theological Liberalism in Scotland, 
but that neither the one nor the other had yet found a 
poetical exponent to supplant him. 

Two months ago he stood beside the grave of Gavin 
Hamilton in the churchyard of Mauchline, and sought, not 
for the first time, to grasp the significance of that divine 
tragi-comedy which had brought them there once more 
that night. There, better than anywhere else — better than 
at Dumfries, better than at Edinburgh, better than even at 
F 
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Doonside — does the miraculous side of Burns force itself 
upon the mind and the heart. Around the visitor lie not a 
few of the dead to whom his genius had given immortality. 
Near at hand was the inveterate " bl ether er " ; he had ceased 
to blether, at least on this side of the Styx. Not far off 
were the remains of Holy Willie. Let them hope that even 
he, having taken k thought and mended, was allowed a 
little enjoyment in Another Place ; that he had struck up a 
sort of Franco-Scottish alliance with Tartuffe, and that the 
two were in some cool nook, if such was available, 
holding their own in a friendly rubber with Pecksniff 
and Ghadband. In a corner slept Daddy Auld, strenuous, 
well-meaning, according to his light — that Auld Licht 
who failed, to grasp the meaning of such a portent as 
Burns. But it was the grey afternoon of a chill November 
day, and his surroundings at first suggested "the cold 
grave to which we haste," and the skeleton that sat at the 
feast of life. He felt for the moment as if it would be 
impious to rejoice with Robert Bums, that it would be 
scarcely possible ever to realise, with Gray, that the 
graveyard, " where all the air a solemn stillness holds," was 
but the cathedral close of a life transcending the present, 
and that there was nothing for it but to say with Burke, 
" Shadows we are ; shadows we pursue." But he glanced 
across to Poosie Nansie's, and in an instant all was alive 
with light and love, and that hope " which springs eternal 
in the human breast." Once more the kebars shook with 
that superb and triumphant chorus which, to all but the 
hopelessly wooden, means youth's eternal, audacious, and 
joyous protest against the Popes, Thirty-nine Articles, 
Confessions of Faith, complete letter-writers, and 
governess's " You mustn't, darling," of Prigdom and 
Noodledom. Once more Jean Armour stole from behind 
Johnnie Dow's to meet her lover, and to begin her 
passionate pilgrimage, which brought her to wedded life in 
the room behind him, that looks into Nanse Tannock's 
cheerful hostelry. And once more he tried, but failed, 
to understand that marvellous power which, in sordid 
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circumstances and two years of agony, found inspiration in 
desperation and raised a princely throne on simple truth. 
The other day he happened to read these powerful lines of 
George Crabbe, one of the greatest of Burns's contem- 
poraries : 

Nor you, ye poor, of lettered scorn complain, 
To you the smoothest song is smooth in vain ; 
O'ercome by labour and bowed down by time, 
Feel you the barren flattery of a rhyme ? 
Can poets soothe you when you pine for bread. 
By winding myrtles round your ruin'd shed ? 
Can their light tales your weighty griefs o'erpower, 
Or glad with airy mirth the toilsome hour ? 

How true, one was apt to say — how realistic! And yet 
Crabbe was wrong. These lines occurred in his " Village," 
which was written in 1783, and established his reputation ; 
and yet it was in that very year that Burns began his 
career, which proved, among other things, that to the poor 
the smoothest song, if written by one of themselves, was 
not smooth in vain, but that, after the mens conscia recti, 
and the Book in which so many stricken souls had found 
help and stimulus, it was the only thing which rendered 
life tolerable. In his eternal youth, in his eternal hope, in 
his eternal sympathy which made the weak strong and the 
poor rich, in that courage which converted misery and 
despair into stepping-stones to fame and power, Burns 
appealed to Scotland for all time as emphatically her strong 
man rejoicing to run a race, and to their own generation as 
the most lovable, the most daring, the most modern, nay, 
the most Shakespearean of all the poets that influenced 
present-day conduct as well as present-day literature. 
Therefore it was that, taking a liberty for the first and last 
time with the text of one of his poems, he asked them once 
again to 

Fill their cups with generous juice. 
As generous as your mind, 

And drink with him the generous toast, 
The Bard of humankind ! 



COLONEL ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 

Address delivered before the Chicago (Ills.) Caledonian 
Society, 2Srd January, 1893. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — We have met to-night to 
honour the memory of a great poet — possibly the next to 
the greatest that has ever written in our language. If I 
should give him the place which he is entitled to, taking 
into consideration what he has done for me, I should place 
him second — one above him, and only one — Shakespeare. 

We are here to-night, I say, to honour a poet, and it may 
be well enough to inquire in the first place what a poet is ? 
What is poetry ? Every one has some idea of a poet, and 
this idea is bom of his experience, of his impressions, of his 
education, and depends largely on whether his soul has burst 
into blossom. There have been more nations than poets. 
Many people imagine that poetry is a kind of art, depend- 
ing upon certain rules, and that it is only necessary to find 
out the rules; and if that were all, possibly it would be 
impossible to find out the rule. These rules have never 
been found, and yet the great poet follows them uncon- 
sciously, and the great poet is as unconscious as Nature, 
and the product of the highest art seems always to be felt 
instead of thought. The finest definition perhaps that has 
been given is this — "As Nature unconsciously produces 
that which appears to be the result of conscience, so the 
greatest artist conscientiously produces that which appears 
to have been an unconscious result." 

Poetry, after all, must rest on the experience of men. It 
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must sit by the fireside of the heart. It must have to do 
with this world, with the place in which we live, with the 
men and women we know, with our loves, with our hopes, 
with our fears, and with our joys. The cloud-compelling 
Jupiters, the ox-eyed Junos, the feather-heeled Mercuries, 
and the Minervas that spring, fully armed, from the thick 
skull of some imaginary god, are not poetical. We know 
nothing of them, and by no possibility can we sympathise 
with them. Such poets, or poems about such people or 
such phantoms, are ingenious, but they are not poetic, and 
they never will and never can touch the heart. 

I was taught that Milton was a wonderful poet, and 
above all others sublime. I have read Milton once. Few 
people ever read him twice. With splendid words, with 
magnificent mythological imagery, he musters the heavenly 
militia, puts epaulets on the shoulders of God, and describes 
the devil as an artillery officer of the first rank. Then he 
describes the battles in which immortals undertake the 
impossible task of killing each other. And this is called 
poetry ! This is called sublime ! 

We have been taught also that Dante was a wonderful 
poet. He describes with infinite minuteness the pangs and 
agonies endured by the damned in the torture dungeons of 
God. But there was one good thing about Dante — and for 
that one good thing I have forgiven him many faults. He 
had the religious democracy in his heart, and the courage 
to see a Pope in hell. That is something to be thankful 
for. So the sonnets of Petrarch are as unmeaning as the 
promises of candidates. They are filled, not with genuine 
passion, not with what another feels, but with what one 
supposes a lover might feel. 

Poetry cannot be written by rule. It is not a trade. It 
is not a profession. Let the critics lay down the laws of 
poetry, and the true poet will violate them all. By the 
rule such as the critics make, you can construct skeletons, 
but you cannot clothe them with flesh; you cannot put 
sight in their eyes and passion in their hearts. That is not 
to be done by rule. It can be done only by following the 
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impulses of the heart, the winged fancies of a wonderful 
brain; by wandering from ruts and from paths, keeping 
step with the rhythmic ebb and flow of the throbbing 
blood. 

In the olden time in Scotland most of the so-called poetry 
was written by pedagogues and parsons — gentlemen who 
found out what little they knew about the living world by 
reading the dead languages, by studying epitaphs in the 
cemeteries of literature. They knew nothing of any living 
thing that they themselves thought poetic. The men then 
living were not worth writing about; the women then 
alive were not beautiful enough to attract their scholarly 
attention. They bestowed their praise on the dead, on 
dust, on skeletons, on phantoms — phantoms that, if they 
did not live here, were supposed to live somewhere else. 
They put metaphysics, or endeavoured to — that is to say, 
Calvinism — into their poetry. Imagine a Oalvinistic poet. 
As a matter of fact, a Calvinist never was and never will, 
be a poet. That creed takes all the poetry out of this 
world. If the existence of the Calvinistic, the orthodox 
Christian creed, can be demonstrated, another poet would 
never live in this world, and have a pretty poor show ia 
the next. In those days they made poetry about 
geography, poetry about the Scotch Kirk — and, would 
you believe it? — even about the law. The critics then 
always looked for mistakes, not beauties, not for perfection 
of expression and feeling, but for syntax, grammar. These 
gentlemen would object to the clouds, because they are not 
square. And at one time it was thought the scenery, the 
grand and beautiful in Nature, made the poet. Let me tell 
you to-night — It is the poet who makes the scenery ; the 
scenery never made a poet, and never made an artist in the 
world. The poet makes the scenery. Holland has pro- 
duced far more genius than the Alps. There is not much 
scenery in Holland. 

Where Nature is prodigal, where the crags kiss the 
clouds, man is overawed, overpowered, and becomes small. 
In England and Scotland the hills are low ; nothing in the 
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scenery is calculated to arouse poetic life, and yet those 
countries have produced the greatest and the most magnifi- 
cent of all poets of all time. The truth is, the poets make 
the scenery. The place where man has died for man is 
grander than any snow-crowned summit in the world ; the 
place where man has loved and suffered. 

A poem itself is something like scenery ; and let me say 
right here, that there is greater scenery in this world than 
the physical. There are mental seas and continents, and 
ranges of mountains and constellations of the imagination 
greater than the eye has ever yet beheld. A poem is 
something like a mountain stream that ripples into light 
and then is lost in shadow, ripples along with a kiad of 
wild joy under overhanging houghs, and then leaps and 
hurls its spray on high over some cascade; then running 
peacefully along over pebbly bottoms, babbling of joy, 
murmuring delight, and then sweeping along to its old 
mother, the sea. A mountain stream is a poem in itself. 

Thousands and millions of men live poems, but do not 
write them ; but every great poem that was ever written 
has been lived by the man who wrote it. I say to-night 
that every good and self-denying man, every man who 
lives and labours for those he loves, for wife and child, is 
living a poem. The loving mother rocking the cradle, 
singing the slumber song, is living a poem ; the man who 
bares 'his breast through shot and shell for the right 
has lived a poem; the poor woman in the tenement, 
sewing and looking with her poor blurred eyes upon her 
work, for the love of her child, is living a perfect poem ; 
all the pioneers, and all the builders of home, and all 
the brave men of the world, and all the brave and loving 
women have been poets in action, whether they have ever 
written one word or not. 

But to-night we are going to talk about a poet ; one who 
poured out his soul in the music of song. How does a 
country become great ? By producing great folks. Why 
is it that Scotland, when the roll of nations is called, can 
stand up and proudly cry " Here " ? It is because Robert 
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Burns has lived. It is Robert Bums that puts your well- 
loved Scotland in the front rank of nations. 

On the 25th of January, 1759, Robert Bums was bom. 
He was born in a cottage made of mud, thatched with 
straw. His father was a gardener and his mother a woman 
that knew a vast amount of poetry. Her memory was stored 
with songs, and that is all we know about her. From the 
first poverty was the companion of this babe — ^poverty, the 
half-sister of death. The father struggled as best he could. 
At last, overcome, poor man, with misfortunes, he died, aged 
sixty-three, leaving nothing except the memory of an up- 
right man. This poor boy Robert attended school a little, a 
very little, down at the old Alloway Mill. He was taught a 
little by John Murdoch ; a little by his father. That was 
his education — with this exception, that whenever Nature 
produces a genius the old mother holds him close to her 
heart, and whispers secrets to his ear that others cannot 
win in any university in the world. That is the way it is. 

In the year 1759 Scotland was emerging from the 
darkness, from the gloom and sorrow of Calvinism. The 
attention of the people had gradually been drawn from 
the other world — or rather from the other two worlds — to 
this world. The commercial spirit, the interests of trade, 
were weaning men from the discussion of predestination, 
damnation, and the secret decrees of God. The influence of 
the clergyman, whose influence had been enormous, was 
gradually diminishing, and the beggarly elements of this 
life were beginning to attract the attention of the Scotch. 
The people of Scotland at the time were rather poor. They 
had made but little progress in art and science, and the 
same is true of the rest of the world. They had been 
engaged for many years in fighting for what they called 
their political or theological rights, or to destroy the rights 
of others. They had great energy, great natural sense and 
courage, great intellectual animus. I must say they had 
courage without limit, and it may be well enough to add 
that they were as obstinate as they were undoubtedly 
brave. 
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Several countries have had a metaphysical peasantry — 
Switzerland had one — men discussing on the eternal decrees, 
endeavouring to unravel the infinite puzzle, talking of 
foreordination, predestination, and the saints, and all that 
sort of thing. Holland had a metaphysical peasantry 
that also discussed foreordination. Scotland had a 
metaphysical peasantry ; men living in thatched cottages, 
discussing about the will of the Creator, what He intended 
to do, and in their efforts to harmonise His goodness with 
having made such a climate as there was in Scotland, they 
had a pretty time of it. We also had a metaphysical 
peasantry in New England, and there, while they were 
whipping Quakers and persecuting others, they were 
discussing those questions of foreordination and pre- 
destination and the perseverance of the saints, that is 
to say, the five points of Calvinism. They were a very 
smart, sharp people, and they sharpened their minds with 
these questions. For many years the Scotch had been 
ruled by the clergy. You would not think it possible for 
the clergy to rule the Scotch. You would not think it 
possible for one Scotchman to rule another if you ever got 
acquainted with two Scotchmen. 

And yet it is true that the clergy had a wonderful 
influence in Scotland, and why ? It so happened that the 
religion of Scotland became so mixed and mingled with 
patriotism, or the love of Scotland, that those who loved 
Scotland took the side of the Scotch kirk. If any other 
country and any other religion attacked Scotland and its 
religion, the result was that Scotland and the religion went 
into partnership. And in that way the clergy had an 
immense influence on that country. This, of course, drew 
the priests and the people together, and the priests naturally 
took advantage of the situation. They not only determined 
upon the religious path to be pursued by the people, but 
they went into every detail of life, and there never was 
established in the world a more dreadful tyranny than that 
of the Scotch kirk. They gravely discvissed the question 
whether it was right for a father to endeavour to save his 
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son from drowning who had fallen into the water on 
Sunday. When the Scotch church had anathematised a 
child, the question was whether the mother had a right to 
feed that boy. And it was decided that she had not. 

Why, do you know, they executed a poor fellow about 
the end of that century for having wished that he was 
in hell, in order that he might get warm, and for having 
added that in his judgment Moses was a sleight-of-hand 
performer. 

Still, the spirit of trade was growing. The merchsint 
drives out the missionary, and always has, everywhere. 
That is the reason why the man who has something to sell 
will always beat the gentleman who has something to give, 
or that he pretends to give. At that time in Scotland a 
few men had become famous. David Hume, one of the 
sublimest of men ; a great man, a serene man, one who, had 
he lived in the olden time, would have stood side by side 
with Zeno ; a great man of whom Scotland will be prouder 
as the years go by, and as Scotland gets more and more 
civilised. Then there were Ramsay, Eeid, Robertson, 
Beattie, and many others. But the great bulk of the 
Scotch people at that time were orthodox in every drop 
of their blood. 

It was a Scotchwoman who, on being asked, " Auntie, do 
you really believe in the doctrine of total depravity?" 
answered, " I do, I do." " And do you think," he said, " it 
is a good doctrine ? " " Yes I do, and I think it is a great 
pity that more don't live up to it." They were orthodox 
and they stood by the doctrine. Why, in those blessed days 
before Communion Sunday they would often meet on Friday 
and have three sermons, three on Saturday, and four on 
Sunday, and wind up with a kind of Gospel spree on 
Monday. They loved it. I think it was Heinrich Heine 
who said, " It is not true, it is not true that the damned in 
hell are compelled to hear all the sermons preached on 
earth." He says this is not true. This shows that there is 
some mercy even in hell. 

Sometimes I have thought that the Scotch were saved 
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from the gloom of Calvinism by intoxicating liquors. I 
think there is something in it. It may be John Barleycorn 
really saved the Scotch from the divine dyspepsia of 
Calvinism. I really think there must be something in 
it. I believe the Puritan was saved from his religion by 
rum. Had there been no rum in New England they would 
have been persecuting Quakers there even unto this day. 
So I think schnapps must have saved Holland ; and yet in 
spite of Calvinism, in spite of the mists and fogs, and in 
spite of the abominable winters of Scotland, that country 
produced the sweetest and tenderest song of all the world, 
and the greatest and noblest of our singers, the one who 
gave us the greatest and noblest song, and that was 
Robert Burns. 

Eobert Burns was a child of the people. I am glad 
of it. Robert Burns was a peasant, a ploughman, and yet 
a poet. 

And why is it that millions and millions of men 
and women love this man ? Why is it ? He was 
a Scotchman, and all the tendrils of his heart struck 
deep in Scottish soil. He voiced the ideals of the 
best and greatest of his race, and of his blood. He 
was patriotic to the last fibre, and yet he is as dear 
to the citizens of the great Republic as to Scotia's sons 
and daughters. And why ? We, of course, admit that all 
great poetry has a national flavour. It tastes of the soil. 
No matter how great it is, how wide, how universal, the 
flavour of locality is never lost. We love Burns because he 
made common life beautiful, because he idealised sun-burned 
girls who worked in the fleld, because he put honest labour 
above titled idleness, because he made the cottage far more 
poetic than the palace, because he painted the simple joys 
and ecstasies and raptures of sincere love, and because he 
put native common sense above the culture of students. 
We love him because he was independent, sturdy, self- 
poised, social, generous ; thrilled by a look, by a touch, full 
of pity, carrying the sorrows of others in his heart, those 
even of enemies ; hating to see anybody suffer, lamenting 
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the death of everything, even of trees and flowers. We 
love him because he was a natural democrat, and because 
he hated tyranny in every form. We love him because he 
was always on the side of the people, and felt the throb of 
progress. 

We know that he read but little. He had but few books ; 
had but little of what we call education ; only an outline of 
history, a little philosophy, none possibly in the highest 
sense, his library consisting of but a very few volumes, 
among them Stackhouse's " History of the Bible," one play 
of Shakespeare's that Shakespeare did not write, and the 
poems of Ossian written by another man. Burns, however, 
was a man of genius. This is why we love him. He did 
not have to read much. 

A man of genius is something like a spring ; something 
that suggests no labour. A spring bubbling from the 
earth seems to be a perpetual free gift of Nature. There is 
no thought of toil. The water comes flowing over the 
white pebbles and comes without effort, no machinery, no 
pipes, no engines, no waterworks; nothing that suggests 
expense or trouble or a mortgage; and so a natural 
poet, it won't do to compare him with the educated, 
with the polished, and with the industrious. He is a spring. 
And Burns seems to have done everything without effort. 
His poems wrote themselves. He was overflowing with 
sympathies and ideas and suggestions on every subject ; but 
there is no midnight oil; there is nothing in him of the 
student ; there is no suggestion of one of his poems having 
been rewritten or recast; no trouble. There is in his 
heart a poetical April and May, and all the poetic seeds 
burst into sudden life. In a moment the seed is a plant, 
the plant is a blossom, and the fruit is given to the world. 
He looks at everything from a natural point of view, and 
he had the sense to write about men and women with whom 
he was acquainted. He cared nothing for mythology, 
nothing for the legends of the Greeks and Romans. He 
drew nothing from history. Everything he speaks about 
was within his reach; he knew it from centre to 
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circumference, and all his figures and comparisons were 
perfectly natural. 

He does not endeavour to make angels of fine ladies. He 
takes the servant girls with whom he is acquainted, the 
dairymaids whom he knows, and he puts wings on those 
servants and on those dairymaids, and makes them angels 
that the angels themselves would be envious of. That is 
what Robert Burns did. He did not make women of 
goddesses, but he made goddesses of women. This man, so 
natural, keeping his cheek so close to the breast of Nature, 
never thought that Pope and Churchill and Thomson were 
poets. Some things we cannot account for. His first poem 
was addressed to the daughter of the blacksmith. Next he 
was in love with Elison Begbie — offered her his heart and 
hand, and was refused. She was a servant working in a 
family. Jean Armour, his wife, was the daughter of a mason, 
and her father objected to his daughter, being the daughter 
of a respectable mason, uniting herself in marriage with 
Robert Burns. Highland Mary was a servant, a milkmaid. 
Burns, as I say, did not make women of goddesses, but he 
made goddesses of women. After all, the highest art keeps 
close to the ground. If you want to be sublime, cling to 
the grass. There never was a picture painted of a palace 
that was poetic. A palace suggests weariness, and pomp, 
and circumstance, and responsibility. If you want that 
which is poetic, you must paint a cottage with climbing 
vines, with trees in bloom, with bees that make their 
singing journeys around the house, with children natural. 
The simple, necessary things of life are always poetic. 
Take, for instance, one of the books of the Bible — ^the 
Song of Solomon. They believed for many years that 
Solomon wrote that Song, but the moment I read it I knew 
he did not, and I know now that he did not. And I will 
tell you why. Solomon was king, and in the Song he 
praises the palace. He dwells on the delights of the king's 
chambers. Now that was written by a peasant, who 
believed that the palace was filled with joy. Had it been 
written by a king, one who knew better, he would have 
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had happiness in the cottage, in the field, under the arching 
vine. And if you read Solomon's Song some time, if you 
have time to waste, you will find that I am right on that 
subject. Fine ladies robed in jewels are not poetic. Never ! 
They are artificial, but not artistic. After all, art is the 
highest possible expression of the natural. It must not 
suggest labour, or toil, or trouble, or responsibility. It must 
suggest liberty and freedom. Eums, above all things — and 
that is why we love him, maybe — was the poet of love. 
To him woman was divine, and in the light in her eyes this 
peasant stood transfigured. Love changed this ploughman 
to a king. The plaid became a robe of purple. The poor 
man became the poet, and the labourer was the ennobled 
man who stood like a descended god. In his "Vision" 
his native muse tells the story of his conversion and how 
he came to write. Was there ever a sweeter singer? 
Will there ever be a sweeter song written than '' Bonnie 
Doon"? and there is in it too a wealth of philosophy. 
A poor broken - hearted girl wandering by a stream 
says to the bird : " Thou'lt break my heart, thou bonnie 
bird." 

There is an idea that when the weather is bad, when it 
is overcast, when all is gloom, then the heart of man 
cannot bear its trouble as it can in the sunshine. That is a 
mistake. By far the greater number of suicides are com- 
mitted when the sun shines, and when all is life and 
gaiety in the world, and the poor wretch, with such rack 
and ruin in his heart, compares the sunshine of the earth 
with the darkness within, and the contrast he cannot bear. 
Burns understood that philosophy long before the statistics 
had verified the fact. 

It would consume days to give you, to go over those 
tender lines, lines wet with the heart's blood, lines that 
throb and thrill, lines that glow like flame, lines full of 
love and death, the beautiful, the sublime, the pathetic ; 
but the most beautiful love poem that I know, that I have 
ever read, one pure as the tear of gratitude, is to " Mary in 
Heaven." Had Bums written nothing else, every man who 
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has ever loved women would keep the name of Burns 
within his heart. 

Above all of Scotland's queens rises this pure and gentle 
girl made deathless by the love of Robert Burns. A 
ploughman and a servant, a peasant and a milkmaid, the 
two most royal children that Scotland boasts ; royal because 
upon the brow of the peasant is the laurelled crown, and in 
the hand of the milkmaid is the sceptre that stirs all hearts. 

Burns was also a poet of home, the poet of the fireside, 
of father and mother and child, and all the purest 
that is in wedded life. In " The Cotter's Saturday 
Night,'' one of the noblest and sweetest poems in the 
literature of our world, is a description of the cotter going 
home from his labours, and it is a great picture that will 
live as long as language lives. And in the same poem is 
described the courtship. It is lovely, beautiful. Where is 
there in this world a more beautiful and more touching 
picture than that of the old couple sitting on the ingleside 
with clasped hands ? There never will be a greater poem 
upon this subject than "John Anderson, my Jo." Burns 
taught that love of wife and child was the highest kind of 
love, and the noblest. Bums finally sums up what you 
would call the whole duty of man in four lines in one of his 
letters to Dr. Blacklock. To make a happy fireside was 
the highest aim in human life: 

To mak' a happy fireside clime 

To weans and wife ; 
That's the true pathos and sublime 

Of human life. 

I wish that had been written in stone. 

Burns had another art — the art of stopping ; the art of 
stopping at the right place. Nothing is more difficult than 
this. It is very hard to end a play. It is very hard to get 
the right kind of roof on a house. There is not one story- 
teller in a thousand that knows just the place where the 
rocket ought to explode. They go on talking after the 
stick has come down. 

Bums wrote short poems, and why ? All poems are 
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can be a long joke. Bums knew when to stop. I believe 
the best example of an ending perfectly accomplished you 
will find in his " Vision." There comes into his house, into 
that auld clay biggin', his muse, the spirit of a beautiful 
woman, and tells him what he can do, and what he can't do, 
as a poet. He conversed with her ; he has a long talk with 
her, and now the thing is how to get her out of the house. 
You may think that is an easy thing. It is easy enough to 
get yourself into difficulty, but not to get out. But I was 
struck with the beautiful manner in which Bums got that 
angel out of the house. " And like a passing thought she 
fled, in light away." That is the way he got her out of the 
house. 

Burns, above all that I know, was a poet of friendship : 
" Should auld acquaintance be forgot ? " Wherever those 
who speak the English language assemble, wherever the 
Anglo-Saxon people meet with clasp and smile, " Auld Lang 
Syne " will tremble in the happy air. And it is never to 
be forgotten. 

Bums was the friend of the merry meeting. He has 
written the best drinking songs ever written by mortal 
man, and say what we will against intemperance, say what 
we will against alcohol, I feel towards it somewhat as 
Bums did towards the devil, that he had some good sides. 
It is somewhat difficult to be exceedingly sociable on cold 
water. There does gp with wine, there does go, I say, with 
that, a certain good-fellowship, a certain flow of thought, a 
certain amplitude of feeling. Nothing else can produce it 
so far as I know, and there never was a people on the earth 
that could pass the cup or glass with a more delightful 
smile than the sons of Scotland. Burns was the poet of 
good Scotch drink. And it is somewhat wonderful a man 
said to me to-night: "No nation has ever amounted to 
anything without they drank a good deal." All these 
temperance nations, he said, have gone backwards. Well, 
you can study that out for yourselves. But I do think that 
the little old song of "Willie Brew'd a Peck o' Maut" is 
the best drinking song that ever was written. And, do 
short. There cannot be a long poem any more than there 
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you know, I went down to that place where "Willie brewed 
the peck o' maut," and I felt like taking a drink myself 
when I read that drinking song of Burns : 

"We are na f ou ; we're no that f on, 

But just a drappie in our e'e ; 
The cock may craw, the day may daw, 

But aye we'll taste the barley bree. 

There is no better drinking song than that in the world, 
and I would have liked to have been there that night. 

I have a good notion to tell you something. Not long 
ago I was dining with some gentlemen, and next me sat a 
minister. He was bound to get into good company for 
once in his life. He was talking a little on the subject of 
religion, and I finally asked him, " Now," said I, " you have 
talked so much about the apostles and the Lord, and all 
that sort of thing ; now, will you be honour bright with me 
and answer me a question?" "Well; if I tell you, you 
won't tell on me, will you ?" " Well," I said, " I know what 
your answer is then, because, if you had been going to say 
one of the apostles, you never would have told me not to 
tell." 

Bums knew that poets could not be made. He knew 
that education had nothing to do with genius. He knew 
the university could not furnish capacity nor genius; it 
could not furnish that divine atmosphere. 

Besides this, Bums was a very great artist. He has 
painted some of the most wonderful word pictures in 
the human language. His description of a brook in 
" Hallowe'en " is one of the most exquisite things that 
it has ever been my good fortune to read : 

Whyles owre a linn the bumie plays, 

As thro' the glen it wimpl't ; 
Whyles round a rocky scaur it strays ; 

Whyles in a wiel it dimpl't ; 
Whyles glitter'd to the nightly rays, 

Wi' bickerin', dancin' dazzle ; 
Whyles cookit underneath the braes 

Below the spreading hazel, 
Unseen that night. 
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Just read that over to yourself some day five or six 
times. All his work is of this character, so beautiful, so 
simple, and so natural. It is splendid. Take the picture 
in Highland Mary. He pictures love in the breast of a 
sweet girl. It is beautiful. Think, too, of his description 
at the commencement of his "Vision." That shows his 
descriptive powers at their very best, and proves what a 
true poet this man is. 

There is another reason why we love Robert Burns. He 
is a democrat of the right kind. He was in every fibre 
of his being a sincere democrat, and not for the sake of 
revenue. He was a believer in the people, and in the sacred 
rights of man. He believed that honest peasants were 
superior to titled parasites. He knew the so-called gentry 
of his time. In one of his letters to a friend he says it 
takes a few dashes into the world to give a young man a 
proper, decent regard for the poor insignificant devils of 
mechanics and peasantry. He understood the gentry. He 
knew the crushing spirit of caste, the infernally cruel 
spirit of caste, the spirit that despises the useful, and that 
depreciates the work of the toilers, those who bear the 
burdens of this world. 

Burns rebelled against the injustice of his time, against 
the artificial distinctions among men. His loyal soul broke 
out in that magnificent protest which took the form of 
what is, perhaps, the greatest of all his poems, " A man's a 
man for a' that." 

Every line of that poem came throbbing with life from 
his great heart, and since that poem has been written there 
has been more manhood in the world. Men have been 
prouder of their hearts and of themselves, without taking 
into account whether they were clothed in robes or rags. 

If there is anything nobler in our language, I have never 
read it. No grander Declaration of Independence was ever 
given to the world. It is the apotheosis of independence 
since it was written. It is the forerunner of that very day 
when men will be brothers the world over. 

Burns was not only a poet, not only the poet of love 
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and friendship, not only an artist, and not only a democrat, 
but in heart he was a theologian. He had theology too. 
He was superior in heart and brain to the theologians of 
his time. He knew that the creed of John Calvin was 
cruel and absurd, and he attacked it with all his might and 
main. He was not awed by the clergy, and he cared but 
very little for authority. He insisted on thinking for him- 
self. Sometimes he may have faltered a little, fearing that 
some friend of his might take oifence. Sometimes he would 
say or write a word or two in favour of the Bible, and 
sometimes he addressed the Kirk in words of scorn. But 
there is one thing he did that I like, perhaps above all — he 
laughed at the dogma of eternal pain. He knew that, 
if man was to suffer forever, God must be a dreadful 
tyrant, a monster. The dear old doctrine that man is 
totally depraved he threw aside. He refused absolutely to 
receive it. 

He understood the hypocrites of his time. " They tak' 
religion in their mouth," says he. Can you conceive what 
a detestation he had of hypocrites ? The strongest thing 
that was ever written against Calvinism is " Holy Willie's 
Prayer." In this poem you will find the Calvinistic creed 
stated with perfect fairness and accuracy. In this poem 
Bums nailed Calvinism to the cross. He put it on the rack 
and burned it at the stake. 

In 1787, Burns being still a theologian, he made some 
slight concessions in letters written to friends who were of 
the orthodox faith. These must have been written in the 
spirit of flattery. It is not for me to say exactly what 
Burns believed. I am going to let Mm say it : " An honest 
man has nothing to fear." That is pretty good doctrine, no 
matter whether he believes in the Bible or not. If that 
part of us called mind does survive, then I say: "Away 
with the old-wife prejudice and doctrines." 

Burns's religion was of the same stamp as that of 
Voltaire, of Thomas Jefferson, of Thomas Paine, and of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Burns also said another thing in which there is a vast 
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amount of wisdom, when he asked this question : " Why 
has a religious turn of mind always a tendency to narrow 
and harden the heart ? " 

A little while ago one of the greatest poets died, and I 
was reading one of his volumes, and at the same time 
during the same period reading a little from Robert Burns, 
and the difference between these two men struck me so 
forcibly that I concluded to say something about it 
to-night. Tennyson was a piece of rare china decorated 
by the highest art. Burns was made of honest human 
clay moulded by sympathy and love. Tennyson dwelt in 
his fancy for the most part with kings and queens, with 
lords and ladies, and with counts and nobles. Bums 
lingered by the firesides of the poor and humble, in the 
thatched cottage of the peasant. He loved men and 
women, and without regard to the outlook. Tennyson 
was touched by place and birth, and by the insignia given 
by birth and chance of fortune. As he grew old he grew 
narrower, and less in touch with the world around him. 
Tennyson was ingenious. Burns ingenuous. Tennyson had 
intellectual taste, Burns's brain was the servant of his 
heart. One was exclusive, and the other pressed the world 
against his breast. Burns was touched by wrongs and 
injustice. Tennyson touched art on many sides, writing no 
doubt of lordly things, dealing with the vast poesies of his 
brain, and he satisfied the taste of cultured men. Tennyson 
is always self-possessed. He possesses in abundance poetic 
sympathy, but lacks the fire and the flame. Burns dwells 
on simple things, on things that touch the heart and arouse 
the highest sympathies of men. The religion of Burns 
was great enough to include everything. Tennyson's 
imagination lived in a palace. The imagination of Burns 
dwelt lower down, among the people ; his heart went out 
to them, and he recorded the poems of their simple life in 
imperishable verse. His songs were sweet harmonies 
drawn from the breast of Nature. 

Tennyson, as I say, satisfied in many ways the tastes of 
cultured men, and he is always perfectly self-possessed. 
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From his heart there emanates no burst of song that thrills 
and inspires. No one ever thinks of him as having been 
carried away by stormy feelings, but as a great artist he 
has a claim, an undisputed claim, to a high place in the 
world of letters. Bums dealt with simple things, with 
those that touch the heart of the husband and wife, the 
mother and the pure young girl. He spoke of the common 
things, of life and love and death, and joy and hope. His 
sympathies were in accord with the hearts of his fellow- 
men. Both men were great poets. Tennyson appealed to 
the intellectual in his readers. Burns to the tenderest 
feelings of the soul. Men admire Tennyson: men love 
Robert Burns. 

Sometimes the outspoken expression of the poet, the 
impulses of his heart, made him enemies. He made 
enemies because he sympathised with the French Revolu- 
tion, and because he was glad that the American colonies 
had become a nation. At a banquet once, being asked to 
drink the health of Pitt, Burns said : " I will give you a 
better toast — George Washington." A little while after, 
when they wanted him to drink to the success of the 
English arms. Burns said: "No; I will drink this: May 
their success equal the justice of their cause." He sent 
three or four little cannon to the French convention, 
because he sympathised with the French Revolution ; and 
because of these little things, his love of liberty, of freedom 
and justice, at Dumfries he was suspected of being a traitor, 
and, as a result of these trivial things, as a result of that 
suspicion. Burns was obliged to join the Dumfries volun- 
teers. And thereby hangs a tale. He had to buy a 
uniform, which he bought on credit — seven pounds. It 
was bought from Matthew Pen, and afterwards when he 
was sick, nigh unto death, when he had to be taken to the 
shore of the sea, Matthew Pen insisted on putting his 
emaciated body into jail for the money expended by Burns 
for the uniform in which to join the Dumfries volunteers, 
to prove that the man who wrote " Scots Wha Hae " was 
not a traitor. The last work he ever did in his life was to 
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write two letters, one to a cousin to send him a few pounds 
to save him from the horrors of a jail. He came back to 
Dumfries a dying man, and for a few days longer, the 
brief space of time that he lived, all that time his brain 
was troubled with that claim of Matthew Pen. When he 
was dying, the very last words uttered by Robert Bums, 
with the vision of a jail in his mind, the last words that 
came from his lips were these — " That damned scoundrel, 
Matthew Pen." And when a few days before, knowing that 
he was to die, he begged that the awkward squad, meaning 
the Dumfries volunteers, should not be allowed to fire over 
his grave, we have a true insight into what his feelings 
were. But they fired. They were bound to fire, or die. 

How that man rose above all his fellows in death ! Do 
you know, there is something wonderful in death. What 
a repose ! What a piece of sculpture ! The common man 
dead looks royal, a genius dead, sublime. 

When a few years ago I visited aU the places where Burns 
had been, from the little house of clay with one room where 
he was born, to the little house with one room where he 
now sleeps, I thought of this. Yes, I visited them all ; all 
the places made immortal by his genius: the field where 
love first touched his heart; the field where he ploughed 
up the home of the mouse. I saw the cottage where Robert 
and Jean first lived as man and wife and walked on " the 
banks and braes of bonnie Doon," and all the other places 
rendered immortal by his genius, and when I stood by his 
grave I said: This man was a great man. He was a 
radical. This man believed in the dignity of labour, in 
the nobility of the useful. This man believed in human 
love, in making a heaven here, in judging men by their 
deeds instead of by their wealth and title. This man 
believed in a pure heart and soul, and in the liberty of 
the soul, the liberty of thought and speech. This man 
believed in the rights of the individual, the sacred rights of 
individual independence. This man sympathised with the 
sufiering and oppressed. This man had the genius to 
change suffering and sorrow into song, to enrich poverty 
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and make it blessed to be poor, to fill the lives of the lowly 
with love and light. This man had the genius to make 
robes of glory out of squalid rags. The name of Kobert 
Burns can never die. He is enrolled among the immortals 
and will live forever. This man left a legacy of riches 
untold, not only to Scotland, but to the whole world. He 
enriched our language, and among succeeding generations 
with a generous hand he has scattered the gems of thought. 
His heart blossomed in a thousand songs, songs for all times 
and all seasons, suited to every experience of the heart and 
to every phase of thought; songs for the dawn of life, 
songs for the cradle, songs for growing boy and girlhood, 
songs for the hour of courtship and for the sweet and 
sacred relationship of man and wife; songs for the 
cheerless and the friendless, songs of hope for the 
despairing, songs of love for the unloved, songs of joy 
for the joyless, songs for the vanished days, and songs 
that were filled with light and hope for days to come; 
songs for the sunshine and for the storm, songs that set 
the pulses throbbing and stir the heart of man. 

And when I was at his birthplace, at that very little 
clay house where he was born, standing in that sacred 
place, I wrote these lines : 

Though Scotland boasts a thousand names 

Of patriot, king, and peer, 
The noblest, grandest of them all 

Was loved and cradled here. 
Here lived the gentle peasant prince, 

The loving cotter king. 
Compared with whom the greatest prince 

Is but a titled thing. 

'Tis but a cot roofed in with straw, 

A hovel made of clay ; 
One door shuts out the snow and storm, 

One window greets the day ; 
And yet I stand within this room. 

And hold all thrones in scorn ; 
For here beneath this lowly roof 

Love's sweetest bard was born. 
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Within this hallowed hut I feel 

Like one who clasps a shrine, 
When the glad lips at last have touched 

The something deemed divine. 
And here the world, through all the years, 

As long as day returns, 
The tribute of its love and tears' 

Will pay to Robert Bums. 



MR. LEWIS M'lVER. 

Address delivered before the Edinburgh Bv/rns Club, 
25th Janua/ry, 1893. 

There is no room for affectation in the timidity with which 
I approach the duty imposed on me to-night by your 
flattering but mistaken confidence. It is in sincere fright, 
born of conscious incompetence, that I rise in response to the 
chair, and I can only plead in extenuation of my short- 
comings that when this honour was first proposed to me I 
earnestly urged my incompetence as an excuse from under- 
taking a task to which I am in no sense equal. It was not 
so much the intrinsic greatness of the subject — great as it 
is — that made me pause. It was not so much that in 
speaking of Burns to the members of the Burns Club I 
should be in the position of an amateur addressing pro- 
fessionals on their own speciality. It was not even my 
own lack of critical capacity. I knew my audience would 
supply that abundantly and to spare. None of these 
weighty considerations daunted me so much as the 
immanent recollection of a certain famous roll inscribed 
on the records of this club — the names of those who afore- 
time have essayed at this board to strike a note worthy of 
this theme ; essayed in divers tones and with various 
measures of fulfilment fitly to glorify a memory to maintain 
and honour which this club exists. Some of them long 
since "set out to sea," many of them, we are glad to 
remember, yet living amongst us, but all of an eminence 
and an eloquence to which I have no claim — all fortified by 
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knowledge of their subject, furnished with critical faculty 
wherewith to treat it, brimful of quotation for its orna- 
ment, and mirth for its enlivenment. Gentlemen, when I 
thought of the long and distinguished list of these my 
predecessors, when I reflected what were their qualifications 
and wondered where were mine, I shrank from the audacity 
of attempting to imitate them, and half resolved that, 
instead, I would only attempt to chronicle them. For I 
realised that with last year this club had completed the 
first quarter-century of its fully recorded work — a quarter 
of a century of gatherings such as this — a quarter of a 
century of worthy, witty, brilliant orations such as this is 
not — and then the thought occurred to me that I might, 
perhaps, find a safe way out of an impasse if, instead of a 
twenty-sixth speech unworthy to be included in your Liber 
Aureus, I offered you an index or a table of contents for 
that unique volume, and in thus helping to complete it, I 
might lay a humble claim to collaboration, much in the 
same way as that actor who claimed to have played ih 
" Hamlet " with Kean, when, as a matter of fact, he had 
only been told ofi" to produce the crowing of the cock in the 
ghost scene. Various reasons, including your stock of 
patience, forbid my realising this scheme to-night, but it 
would be no inglorious task to remind you of the names 
and recall the words of those who have thus delighted 
others in the doing. It would be as though a simple citizen, 
standing reverently before that enduring shrine which the 
poet's fellow-countrymen have erected to him in their 
hearts, and, having no flowers of his own to offer, took 
upon him the duty of collecting and arranging the splendid 
wreaths and immortelles already laid there in profusion by 
famous Scotsmen, and added thereto the roll of their 
names, representing, as it does, much of the best in brains 
and breed, or both, that the land o' Bums has produced 
since his own time. To read that list, gentlemen, is like 
glancing over the social history of Scotland during the last 
twenty-flve years. It gives you milestones in the record of 
our professions, our art, our literature, our statecraft ; 
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eminent doctors, learned judges and lawyers; painters, 
poets, and journalists; a roll that stretches from James 
Bannatyne to Cameron Lees; in which jurisprudence is 
represented by names such as Inglis and Moncrieff, Young 
and Shand, journalism by Stoddart and Charles Cooper, 
and which reverences literature by beginning with Professor 
Masson and ending with Andrew Lang. Such a list needs 
to Edinburgh men and Scottish men no embellishment of 
mine. With such an index to its first volume it is not 
necessary to remind the members of this club of the cloud 
of testimony from outside which supports them in their 
self-appointed task of keeping fresh and green "the 
immortal memory," nor to recall that unparalleled outburst 
of a nation's enthusiasm — which is one of the most vivid 
recollections of my own boyhood. — on this day thirty-four 
years ago, when Scotland, from John o' Groat's to Wigtown 
Bay, from Aberdeen to Ardnamurchan, blazed into hero- 
worship, when the English-speaking world as well as the 
Scottish-speaking world stood up to do honour to that 
memory ; that night, when not only every town and hamlet 
in our country held high revel, but when every city in 
India, every sheep station in Australia, every knot of log 
cabins in Canada saw drawn together groups of Scotsmen 
in whose hearts a national pride was fired anew by the name 
of him whose magic had added lustre to their common 
country, and infused a deathless music into their common 
tongue. Needless, too, to recall the tributes of Ardmillan, 
and Monckton Milnes, and Isa Craig, of Lockhart and 
Oarlyle, of Emerson and Lowell, of Goethe and Heine, or 
the other famous names in German and French literature 
who have justified to all time the cult of this club. But 
with a chorus of such voices, who shall name our poet 
unwept, unhonoured, or unsung, caret quia vate sacro ? I 
think, although I have abandoned the project, I may have 
suggested to you that duly to praise his prophets — fitly to 
sing those who sang the singer — is a worthy task for 
worthier yet to do; and that to-night, when we rise to 
drink the immortal memory of Burns, it may be fitting to 
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feel that we also stand uncovered in the presence of those 
who have decorated that memory — the illustrious living, 
the glorious dead — those who, having made their mark on 
the rock of life, paused, ere going to lay of their best on 
his tomb, and then sped on to join him in the beyond; 
and those who, still enriching the world by their presence 
and their work, have rejoiced to add fragrance to his 
memory by their word. Far be it from me to suggest that 
there is not much yet to say of our many-sided poet — and 
much well worth the saying — only I am not competent to 
say it. The subject is a well-nigh inexhaustible mine. But 
the mine is to the miners, and criticism to the critics. To 
measure his achievements relatively to others, to weigh his 
effect on letters, to winnow, select, and appraise the work 
he produced, demands the scientific standard, the trained 
balance, the fine-meshed sieve which belongs to an honoured 
department of literature. To admire, to deplore, to love is 
not enough. But the defect of this equipment whereby 
the learned perpend and pronounce, does not prevent us, 
others, the rest of the world, from feeVmg Burns — ^feeling, 
enjoying, and loving his work, as does our whole nation ; 

while 

Sister lands have learned to love the tongue 
In which such songs are sung. 

There is no side of our common humanity to which he does 
not irresistibly appeal, and there is no thought of racial 
exclusiveness or class distinction in the movement of that 
appeal. He never fails to find that "touch of nature" 
which "makes the whole world kin," and not one song 
alone, but the better part of all his work helps to awaken 
and sustain in our hearts the inspiring, ennobling creed of 
the individual dignity and the universal brotherhood of 
man ; not only " a man's a man for a' that," but 

Man to man the world o'er 
Shall brithers be for a' that. 

That is his larger, his cosmopolitan aspect. But his 
" brither Scots " may be forgiven if, looking nearer home. 
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they incline more fondly to dwell on another, perhaps 
narrower, but certainly more concentrated and potent 
eiFect of his genius. That he absolutely revived a dead, or 
dormant, national literature ; that his fiery impetus swept 
away the always exotic and sometimes over-precious stuff 
which at that time masqueraded as Scottish literature — 
because, forsooth, it was printed in Edinburgh ; that his 
choice of domestic subjects inspired a new school ; that his 
example, and what he called his " tide of Scottish prejudice," 
cleared the ground for " Waverley," and Hogg, and Tannahill, 
was a great achievement. That in " the fire-eyed fury " of 
" Scots Wha Hae " he endowed his country with the 
" greatest war ode " of all time ; that he gave us the most 
perfect hymn of brotherhood in " Auld Lang Syne," and in 
the " Banks and Braes " an ideal love song, unsurpassed 
from Anacreon to Beranger, is a unique record. But with 
simple lovers of the bard among his countrymen his 
grandest claim rests on that enduring sense of common 
kinship which he awoke among us, and which the very 
mention of his name suffices to rouse into flame. It matters 
little what others may call it — particularism, clannishness, 
separatism. We Scotsmen call it patriotism — and patriotism 
it is, in the best and noblest sense of the word — a patriotism 
which makes for peace and love, and not for jealousy and 
aggression; a love of country which does not involve 
hatred of other countries, and includes not only pride in our 
country's history and tradition, but a delight in all that 
belongs to her — her people and her language, her hills and 
dales, her woods and streams, her flowers and birds, but, 
above all, the feeling, all the world over, of Scottishmen 
to Scottishmen. This we owe largely to Burns — to the 
stirring into life and speech our national thoughts, and not 
alone to the music to which he set our joys and sorrows, 
our love and humour, but to the unsealing of a whole people's 
life, and the finding for them utterance for the feelings, the 
yearnings, the frozen thoughts that till then had been mute. 
He forced a people into song. His music compelled a 
national hearing, and awoke national echoes that never 
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more are wholly silent. His laughter, his fears, his passion, 
his tenderness, his ire, his gloom : 

So clear, so deep, the divine drear accents flow. 
No soul that listens may choose but thrill to know, 
Pierc'd and wrung by the passionate music's throe, 

till, as his greatest critic has said, " his songs are already 
part of the mother tongue, not of Scotland only, but of 
Britain, and of millions that in all ends of the earth speak 
a British language. In hut and hall, as the heart unfolds 
itself in many-coloured joy and woe of existence, the name, 
the voice of that joy and that woe in that name and voice 
which Burns has given them." To this, more than to any- 
thing, is it due that Burns's personality is to-day as living 
a possession as though he were yet amongst us, and that 
the man is enshrined in our hearts as surely as the poet is 
secure in the Temple of Fame. It is nigh a hundred years 
since he left us, and yet so green, so fresh, so intimate is his 
memory to peer and peasant, that Robbie is spoken of as 
familiarly and as fondly as though we had known him in 
life and mourned at his death. His life, its troubles, his 
character, his qualities, and his failings are better known, 
are still discussed with keener interest than those of our 
relations or neighbours who died yesterday. Greatly as we 
delight and glory in his work, our strongest feelings go out 
to the man. Whatever the judgment of the cognoscenti on 
his literary place and rank, each of us will champion his 
own estimate of the man. While others discuss the sin- 
cerity of his treatment or his graphic gift, the " vigour of 
his intellectual perception," or the intensity of his feeling, 
the width of his range, or the epigrammatic terseness of his 
phrase, we are thinking of Rob Mossgiel, not alone the 
ploughman, poet, patriot, or democrat, but that which 
included and summed them all — the " fully unfolded man " 
— ^the "gentleman who drew his patent of nobility direct 
from Almighty God." As to his place in our hearts, at all 
events, there is no controversy. But this very affection for 
Burns on the part of his countrymen, and the interest it has 
created in everything connected with him, have not always 
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resulted in justice to his reputation ; for, coupled with the 
phenomenal facts of his meteoric career and the tragedy of 
his too brief life, they have evoked a persistence and 
minuteness of inquiry into everything in or bearing on his 
life such as few of us would like to be submitted to. A 
dozen biographies per decade his memory might withstand; 
but the inventive fussing of some scores of collectors of 
personalia and anecdotes to which his record has been 
subjected has been more than any name could survive 
untarnished. Talk about the "fierce light which beats 
upon a throne " ! What is that to the flashing electric 
searchlights of modern scientific biography, supplemented 
by the farthing dips of those who pry and burrow into the 
nooks and crannies of dead men's lives? In the case of 
Eums one result of the imaginative, and not always benevo- 
lent, industry of the '' reminiscence man " is that not only 
do we know all he ever did, or said, or wrote, but we can 
know, if we like to believe, a great deal that he never did, 
nor said, nor wrote — from that apocryphal and astounding 
story of his fishing in fancy costume, girt with a huge 
claymore, to the precious manuscripts which have recently 
given a temporary tenant to Calton Jail. At one time 
Bums's life and character were as a shuttlecock between 
honest, but often injudicious and indiscriminate worship 
on the one side, and equally honest, no doubt, but too often 
narrow and dogmatic eensoriousness on the other. And 
although time, with its softening influence and its juster 
perspective, has brought a calmer judgment and a better 
sense of proportion, the old unworthy controversy still 
survives, and scandals, wholly discredited and discarded by 
competent biographers, are from time to time renewed with 
much parade of judicial impartiality, and, let us hope, in 
the belief that some useful purpose is served by thus, dis- 
interring and mutilating the reputations of men and women 
long since gone to their rest. We might afford to disregard 
this ghoulish work were it not that sometimes the mud 
sticks and fair-minded men's impressions are unconsciously 
coloured thereby, so that many of the bard's sincere 
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admirers are still inclined sensitively to deprecate close 
inquiry into his history. They touch it very lightly, and 
generally seem glad to get away from that part of their 
subject. Well, gentlemen, I for one repudiate that apolo- 
getic attitude. I hold that it has been vastly overdone. 
For, after all, what does it all come to ? What are the 
charges ? I do not ask you to ignore or to condemn any- 
thing, but what are the facts ? First, that an eminently 
joyous, genial man, not only socially gregarious but gifted, 
perhaps unhappily for himself, with a subtle and fasci- 
nating attractiveness for his fellows, and submitted to a 
wholly exceptional amount of temptation, was occasionally 
betrayed into social excesses by no means exceptional even 
for ordinary men in those days ; while, on the other hand, 
we know that he recognised the evil there was in this, and 
strove manfully against it. 

What's done we partly may compute, 
But kenna what's resistit. 

To measure this matter with even approximate fairness, 
you must put yourself in his place and in his time — a place 
absolutely unique in the degree and persistence of its 
temptation, and a time when there was probably not a 
conscious teetotaler in Scotland ; when, at all events, there 
was a supposed dignity in drunkenness. It is not necessary 
to accept the cynicism that "all virtue is the absence of 
temptation" in order to defend the bard on this point. 
Rather, I find ground for admiration in the determined, 
and often, for prolonged periods, successful resistance which 
he ofiered to the insidious and many-headed temptation by 
which he was surrounded. Interpreting his history faith- 
fully, we might claim that he led a sort of temperance 
movement in his own mind ; that, like the modern move- 
ment, it had periods of success, interrupted by lapses and 
backslidings ; and that, despite the better social attitude 
and the better example of to-day, his pledges, broken 
and renewed, find their counterparts in well-nigh every 
Good Templar lodge and Eechabite tent in modern 
Scotland. The second and more serious charge upon 
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which he has been arraigned is of his relations with 
the other sex. Gentlemen, here again I am not 
going to ask you to ignore or conddhe anything. And in 
this relation it would be indecorous for me to ask you to 
put yourselves in his place. I will not even invite you, as 
I well might, to consider the morals of the times or the 
customs of the class in the country and in the period in 
which he lived. But I may ask you to realise that the 
period of his life from which this act of indictment is drawn 
is limited to some five or six years, and in the adolescence 
of a life which was never fully grown up. Till twenty- 
three we know he was of virginal innocence. At twenty- 
nine he was finally and formally married to the wife whose 
kind and loving husband he was till his death. Of a single 
deplorable aberration after his marriage I will say nothing ; 
for if his noble wife saw fit to draw a sponge over it, we 
are hardly entitled to discuss it. During the period that 
immediately preceded his marriage there had been episodes 
— at least one authenticated episode — which I do not seek 
to minimise, extenuate, or defend ; but if he is to be judged, 
I do claim, before he is condemned, that he be judged as a 
whole. Here we have a man — a peerless man — a warm- 
hearted, impulsive, impassioned man, of a grateful, loving, 
impressionable, and responsive nature, starting from the 
humblest root, absolutely untutored in the world's ways, 
plunged into abnormal surroundings, sore tried in the fire 
of adversity, which, if it purifies the substance, nearly 
always sears and scars the surface ; and we know of this 
man that he was a good and devoted friend, a good and 
dutiful son, a good and generous brother, a good and atten- 
tive husband, a good and afiectionate father. Of how many 
can we say as much ? Who of us can afford to throw a 
stone at such a character ? I ask who are we to judge of a 
nature whose complex impulses are as far removed from 
our ken as the stars, set in circumstances of which we know 
but the outside, storm-driven, and tempted by agencies 
impossible of evidence ? When one thinks of the puny 
limits of our capacity to measure human forces and human 

H 
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motives even in matters o£ to-day, of the infinite fallibility 
of our judgment even when apparently adequate evidence 
is before it, one is tempted to turn from hasty human 
verdicts to that trustful tribute to divine justice and for- 
giveness which came from a soul kindred to Bums in song 
and affliction — tout comprendere c'est tout pa/rdonner — 
fully to understand everything would be fully to forgive 
everything. But if we are to deal out human judgments in 
the matter of motes and beams, let us take thought that 
" mercy tempers justice ": 

Then gently scan your brother Man, 

Still gentler sister Woman ; 
Tho' they may gang a kennin wrang, 

To step aside is human. 
One point must still be greatly dark. 

The moving why they do it ; 
And just as lamely can ye mark 

How far, perhaps, they rue it. 

So the poet pleaded on behalf of every ordinary man and 
woman. With how much greater force may we urge it in 
defence of a man circumstanced as Burns was, and of a 
character and temperament such as he possessed — the 
strongest points in which were inevitably correlated to 
complementary weaknesses. I am not claiming, as Sir 
Archibald Alison once said, an "exemption from moral 
responsibility for the sons of genius." But I am asking 
you to remember that every nature has the defects of its 
qualities, and the greater the nature the more marked are 
the extremes. And looking back at that pathetic figure — 
its beauties and its blemishes alike heroic — in its lonely, 
unequal, and yet victorious combat with Titanic forces, 
grasping the difficulties, the struggles that beset him, the 
temptations that encircled and bound him like a new 
Prometheus, realising the whole tragedy of that too short 
life, I am grateful to remember the beautiful words of our 
greatest poetess, where she mourns the cost to his own 
humanity and to his own natural place with his fellows 
at which a man takes life-service with the muses. Many 
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of you will recall that wonderful figure of the great god 

Pan: 

Down in the reeds by the river 
Spreading ruin and scattering ban, 
Splashing and paddling with hoofs of a goat ; 

and, setting out to make a poet out of a man, 

He tore out a reed, the great god Pan, 
From the deep cool bed of the river. 



And hack'd and hewed as a great god can . . . 
Till there was not a sign of the leaf indeed 
To prove it fresh from the river. 

He cut it short, did the great god Pan, 

(How tall it stood in the river !) 
Then drew the pith, like the heart of a man. 
Steadily from the outside ring, 
And notched the poor dry empty thing 

In holes as he sat by the river. 

He produced music in good truth " when he blew in power 
by the river." 

Sweet, sweet, sweet, Pan ! 

Piercing sweet by the river ! 
Blinding sweet, O great god Pan ! 
The sun on the hill forgot to die, 
And the lilies revived and the dragon fly 

Came back to dream on the river. 

" Yet " — and here is the tragedy of it — 

Yet half a beast is the great god Pan, 

To laugh as he sits by the river, 
Making a poet out of a man. 
The true gods sigh for the cost and pain — 
For the reed which grows never more again 

As a reed with the reeds in the river. 

The poet is not only by nature something apart; he is 
almost invariably by circumstances set apart from the lives 
of other men. He is, as Mrs. Browning sings, torn up by 
the roots and set to grow alone, taking sustenance from 
himself and from that mysterious ether whence comes his 
inspiration. Surely, surely, if we are going to judge his 
life at all, we should, at all events, judge it gently. 
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Mr. Chairman, when I began I warned this goodly company 
of what they might expect ; but, until I was fairly embarked, 
I had no notion how portentously dull I could be. And 
herein is a double crime ; for gloom is most inopportune at 
a convivial gathering, and dulness — always inexcusable — is 
an outrage in connection with a prince of good fellows, the 
father of so much mirth in the past, in the present, and in 
the ages yet to come. That is the side of the 

■ Sad, glad poet, 
"Whose soul was a white dove lost in the whirling snow, 

which is meetest for to-night; and, after all, to invert the 
words of Marc Antony, I come to praise, not to bury Burns. 
On the occasion of a genuine " nicht wi' Bums " there is no 
need of an invocation to Euphrosyne. And one has but to 
pull out the mirthful stop in that magnificent instrument 
in order to flood this room with sunshine. That done, the 
scalpel of criticism is out of place. None of us want to 
dissect a nightingale. For then enter 

Sport that wrinkled care derides, 
And laughter holding both his sides. 

Then exeunt abashed, "loathed melancholy" and all her 
crew ! Himself by nature the gladdest and mirthfulest of 
souls; in his youth, despite poverty and hardship, "the 
gayest, brightest, most fantastic, fascinating being to be 
found in the world"; and later, even when troubles and 
difficulties and disappointments were closing in on him like 
a cloud, when physical ailments were crippling him, his 
native buoyancy was wont to reassert itself, and at intervals 
to flash out in mad gaiety with an invincible humour almost 
equal to that of him who " lived a life of sturt and strife," 
and " died by treacherie." 

Sae rantingly, sae wantonly, 

Sae dauntonly gaed he : 
He played a spring and danc'd it round 

Below the gallows-tree. 

And the gladsomeness of Bums lives for ever in his songs ; 
and even as they are his most enduring monument, so his 
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mirth and joyousness, which they embalm, are our indestruc- 
tible possession. He has been above all things a benefactor 
of humanity, and especially of his own countrymen as a 
songster, and a glad songster : 

God sent His singers upon earth 
With songs of sadness and of mirth, 
That they might touch the hearts of men. 
And bring them back to heaven again. 

If with firm and confident finger he struck many noble and 
lofty chords in the national harp that no musician before or 
since has found, and which still vibrate, and will continue to 
vibrate while the heart of Scotland beats, he has also given 
echoing expression to the gayest and gladdest impulses of our 
nature. He discovered a rich mine of joyousness under the 
rough rock surface of our national character. He brought 
its gems to light from the depths. He cut and polished 
them, and he left them to us an imperishable inheritance, a 
perennial source of brightness and good-fellowship ; and we 
can best perpetuate our gratitude and his glorious name by 
keeping foremost that brightest aspect of his achievement, 
and by being glad to think of him as he would have chosen 
we should. What though 

His regal vestments soil'd, 
His crown of half its jewels spoil'd. 
He is a king for all. 

In moments such as this we honour him most, not by 
analysing his work, not by deploring what he did not do in 
poetry or what he did do in life, but by gratefully recognis- 
ing what he has done for us — what wealth he left us, what 
gladness he gave us ; by hymning his praise as one who not 
only was every inch a man — and Scottish at that — who not 
only was the truest poet and the world's most peerless song- 
maker, but was also the father of our merriest moments. 
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Add/ress delivered before the Edinbv/rgh Bv/rns Club, 
26th January, 1895. 

Mr. Chairman, my Lord Provost, croupiers, and gentle- 
men, — In rising to propose the toast of the evening, 
I must say at once you will not be wise if you 
expect anything new. For ninety-nine years the poet, 
whose memory we are met to honour, has been numbered 
with the dead. During that long period I know not how 
many speeches have been delivered on similar occasions, 
and I am appalled to think that I am about to add another 
to the number. My only defence in speaking, and your 
only satisfaction in listening, must be that, however often 
and however admirably the thing has been done before, 
another anniversary has come round ; the memory of Burns 
is still fresh and green in our hearts, and we must seek to 
give some expression, inadequate though it be, to the senti- 
ments of admiration and pride which his name must always 
inspire, not only in the breasts of Scotsmen, but of all lovers 
of true poetry — of all who rejoice in that rare gift of song 
which for the first time gave to Scottish literature world- 
wide distinction. It is not a mere empty custom to which 
we are conforming to-night in celebrating the birthday of 
our national poet. It is a custom prompted by spontaneous 
feeling. The genius of Burns had shed a lustre over our 
native land. The unforced beauty of his song has found a 
place in every Scottish heart. We instinctively feel that 
our national life — that is to say, the life of the people — in 
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all its many-sidedness, in every mood of joy and grief, in 
the strenuousness of its daily toil as well as the abandon- 
ment of hours snatched from care, has found expression 
through him as it never did before ; and we know that from 
that fuller and freer development which he has helped to 
give it can never return. This is true as a general fact ; 
but not merely so, for it comes home to the heart of every 
individual Scotsman. There is a certain subtle element 
which Unites the personality and work of Burns in the 
imagination of his countrymen in a manner quite unique. 
What, for want of a better name, we call " the touch of 
nature," he possessed in a marvellous degree. In the best 
of his songs words are obviously a mere instrument. 
Between the poet and us language seems to melt into 
actual thought and feeling. He requires no interpreter. 
He speaks the language of the human heart, and the human 
heart infallibly responds. And behind the beauty of his 
work, behind the splendid gifts of his genius, there is also 
the pathos of a career which, with all its failings, claims for 
itself, and secures for itself, a sympathetic and abiding place 
in the memory of his countrymen. For this reason it seems 
to me the language of apology which has sometimes per- 
vaded the utterances at such gatherings as this is entirely 
out of place. We need no apology for remembering the 
greatest genius our country has produced. I say the 
greatest genius. I do not say the greatest man. In such 
an estimate the question of moral strength cannot be left 
out ; and when we consider — to take no other point — the 
conduct of Burns in the crisis of his life, and compare it 
with that of Scott in the face of overwhelming disaster, we 
must agree with the judgment of Thomas Carlyle, who, 
though the most sympathetic as well as the most penetrat- 
ing of all the critics of Burns, reserved for Sir Walter this 
well-merited meed of praise : — " No sounder piece of British 
manhood was put together in that eighteenth century of 
time." I think it right, gentlemen, to say this at the outset, 
because it seems to me that misdirected praise of Burns and 
uncharitable blame of Bums are equally to be condemned. 
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The personal failings of Burns have been the theme of the 
moralist for a hundred years. For once we will let them 
alone. It is not his faults we are here to speak of. Another 
jndge will deal with these and with ours. It is his genius. 
It is the rich gift of song which he poured forth through the 
parched places of our literature. It is the splendid natural 
element which he certainly added to the thought and life, 
not merely of Scotland, but of the world. If we want to 
understand the secret of his abiding and increasing fame as 
well as of the high estimate which has been formed of his 
work, not simply by critics and reviewers, but by these in 
large measure at the bidding of the people, there are many 
ways in which we can approach such an inquiry. But the 
most obvious and the most fruitful is to ask ourselves what 
was the condition of Scottish literature, and especially of 
Scottish song, before the strong stream of his influence 
entered into it. Bums himself, with the modesty of true 
genius, was ever eager to acknowledge the inspiration 
which he had derived from those who had preceded him ; 
and there can be no doubt that to Ramsay and to Fergusson 
he owed much. It is not necessary to depreciate them in 
order to exalt the genius of the greater bard. Still less, 
however, is it needful, as has so often been done, to picture 
Bums as a mere poetic portent who suddenly broke out 
like some comet in the sky. He stands between two periods 
of literary history, deriving from the past an influence 
which he transmitted with greatly increased force to the 
future. Before him there was an essentially local, and at 
the best, national element in Scottish poetry. Clothed in 
a dialect familiar enough to the people, it was limited in its 
appeal. Even the greatest names bore this note of limita- 
tion. Burns certainly did not lack this local and national 
character. Far from it. He emphasised it. He gave 
stronger and fuller expression to it. But he added also a 
universal note. The streams of Ayrshire, touched by the 
fire of his genius, flashed into the light of a wider world. 
Nature to him was merely the background for a drama in 
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which the pathos, the humour, the loves, the joys, the cares, 
the roaring fun, the wild carousals — all the blended light 
and shade of human life — played their part. For this 
reason he went straight to the heart of the people, and the 
heart of the people he will always hold. Canons of criticism 
may change, fashions in literature may come and go, but 
there never will come a time when these elemental songs, 
with all their local colour, and bound as they are with the 
bonds of a local dialect, will cease to interest and to charm 
the hearts, not merely of Scotsmen, but of all English-speak- 
ing people under the sun. This wider note, however, was not 
altogether the gift of Burns to his time ; it was partly also 
the gift of the time to Burns. We cannot forget that the 
ideas of freedom and manhood, to which he gave such memor- 
able expression, were coming upon men like a fresh revelation 
in the latter half of the last century. They were the key- 
note of the movement which culminated in the French 
Revolution. They were the source and spring of all that 
is strongest and best in the thought and life of modem 
Europe. There was a danger, however, that they might 
become, as they certainly did on the lips of many of the 
revolutionists, a mere empty shibboleth. The cry of 
"Liberty, Equality, Fraternity" was often a cloak for 
personal ambition, if not for something worse. It was 
reserved for Burns, with the instinct of a great poet, to 
put this ideal into unforgettable words — words that would 
overleap all temporary political distinctions, and by the 
sheer force of common sense carry to the whole world the 
conviction of the dignity of manhood as the basis of all 
true progress : 

A prince can mak' a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, an' a' that. 
But an honest man's abune his might ; 
Gude faith he mauna fa' that ! 
For a' that, an' a' that. 
Their dignities an' a' that, 
The pith o' sense, an' pride o' worth 
Are higher ranks than a' that. 
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Then let us pray that come it may — 

As come it will, for a' that — 
That sense and worth o'er a' the earth 
May bear the gree, an' a' that. 
For a' that, an' a' that, 
It's comin' yet, for a' that ; 
That man to man, the warld o'er, 
Shall brithers be for a' that. 

The sentiment of universal brotherhood, which has now 
become — so far at least as words are concerned — one of the 
veriest commonplaces of our modern life, owes more for 
its general acceptance to this pithy song than to all the 
preaching of moralists and social reformers since the world 
began. The message of Burns was a message to universal 
man. But — and this is his peculiar claim to our gratitude 
— while he taught this wider faith, and taught it with 
convincing power, he was none the less a Scotsman because 
he was first a man. If Robert Bruce secured our nation- 
ality for us at Bannockburn, Robert Burns made it a real 
possession in the breast of every Scotsman by the fire of 
his patriotism, by the living music of his song. The moral 
force of such a song as " Scots wha hae wi' Wallace bled " 
has been as permanent in its results, as deep in its influence, 
as the event which called it forth. The patriot poet strikes 
a blow for liberty as staunch and strong as ever did the 
patriot king. " For poor old Scotland's sake " was ever the 
motive of his song. Though his outlook on the world was 
wide, his love of country was intense. Her history, her 
struggles for civil and religious freedom, her hiUs, her glens, 
her streams, passed into his soul to come forth transfused 
in the fire of his passion. Everything Scottish had over 
him almost a sacred power. 

The rough burr thistle, spreading wide 

Amang the bearded bear, 
I turned the weeder-clips aside, 

And spared the symbol dear. 

Patriotism, humanity, freedom — these were the notes which. 
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with ever-deepening intensity, inspired the poetic genius of 
Burns. They had been present in a greater or less degree 
in Scottish literature before his time, but he certainly gave 
to them a new glory, a wider meaning, a more universal 
power. With all that was genuine and strong in the work 
of his predecessors, no one can deny that it was to a great 
extent narrow, local, limited. It had suffered from the 
decay of national feeling. It had only faint glimpses of 
the wider horizon, of the brighter day which was about to 
dawn. Burns foresaw that day, and his genius rose up to 
meet it. But, gentlemen, there is another element of 
difference — another distinct benefit which Burns conferred 
upon our national literature. It is admitted even by the 
most severe of his critics. The current of Scottish song 
had been largely tainted. The influence of Burns came 
into it like a strong clear stream from the mountain side. 
Let any impartial critic compare his songs — even the most 
free and abandoned of them all — with the general tone 
of Scottish song before his time, and he will be convinced 
that Burns not only widened the outlook, but purified the 
strain of our national poetry. It is Thomas Aird who 
says, and says with truth — "Those old Scottish melodies, 
sweet and strong though they were, were all the more, for 
their very strength and sweetness, a moral plague, from 
the indecent words to which many of them had long been 
set. How was the plague to be stayed ? All the preachers 
in the land could not divorce the grossness from the music. 
The only way was to put something better in its stead. 
This inestimable ' something better ' Burns gave us." It is 
no doubt true, as Thomas Aird might have added, that his 
songs are not always free from an element of coarseness. 
But, even at the worst, it is a coarseness infinitely healthy 
compared with the sly insinuations and the physiological 
suggestiveness which pervade some of our own recent 
literature. And for the rest, he has given us a body of 
song which contains some of the grandest and sweetest 
lyrics in the whole domain of the world's literature. 
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Human language holds nothing sweeter in the simplicity 
of the situation and beauty of the thought than some of 
his best known songs, such as "Mary Morison," "0 wert 
thou in the cauld blast," " 0' a' the airts the win' can blaw." 
I have spoken of these general characteristics of the genius 
of Burns. I have spoken of the fresh contribution which 
he gave to the thought and life of our country. To deal 
with it in detail is absolutely impossible within the limits 
of a speech like this. But it would be unpardonable if I 
did not refer .to that element of universal sympathy which 
really lies at the basis of his work and constitutes the 
chief source of his strength. There is hardly a side of 
human life which he does not touch, and in touching has 
not adorned. Is it the weird borderland on which the 
human soul delights to hover? You have it in "Tam o' 
Shanter." Is it the wild abandonment of roving, rugged 
penury ? You have it in " The Jolly Beggars." Is it the 
beauty and the dignity of humble faith ? You have it in 
" The Cotter's Saturday Night." Is it the scorn of hypo- 
crisy ? You have it in " Holy Willie's Prayer." Is it the 
pathos of separation and love ? You have it in " To Mary 
in Heaven" and "My Nannie's Awa'." Is it the "comic 
humour " of the country courtship ? You have it in 
" Duncan Gray." Is it the warm grasp of human friend- 
ship ? You have it in " Auld Lang Syne." But the sympathy 
of the poet was not confined to human life. It took in all 
living things, and in doing so it never passed into vague 
sentiment. The feeling that pervades his address to a 
mountain daisy, to a wounded hare, and to a mouse — 
" wee. sleekit, cowrin', tim'rous beastie "-^is equally sincere 
with that which inspires him when speaking directly of 
human love or human sorrow. As Carlyle has said — 
"Not man only, but all that environs man in the 
material and moral universe is lovely in his sight. 
'The hoary hawthorn,' the troop of gay plover, the 
' solitary curlew,' are all dear to him ; and to all he is knit 
as in mysterious brotherhood." Nature herself comes in 
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for a large share of his affection. Some of the most 
beautiful touches of poetic description occur almost inci- 
dentally and in most unexpected places; as, for instance, 
in "Hallowe'en," the inimitable description of a Scottish 
burn: 

Wliyles owre a linn the bumie plays, 

As thro' the glen it wimpl't ; 
"Whyles round a rocky scaur it strays ; 

Whyles in a wiel it dimpl't ; 
Whyles glitter'd to the nightly rays, 

Wi' bickerin', dancin' dazzle ; 
Whyles cookit underneath the braes, 
Below the spreading hazel, 
Unseen that night. 

There is only one other point to which I shall refer. I 
have said, and I believe it to be the truth, that the songs of 
Burns have tended to purify the literature, and especially 
the poetry, of the nation. There can, I think, be as little 
doubt that the effect of his satire has been very great in 
breaking down that pharisaical and inhuman element 
which for many a day constituted a serious blot on the 
religious life of Scotland. I do not speak of the personal 
religion of the poet. For my own part I believe that the 
artist is more in evidence than the man in some of the 
touches in "The Cotter's Saturday Night.'' But he was 
equally sensitive to what was genuine as to what was false. 
He detected both with an unerring instinct. His admir- 
ation for the one was only equalled by his hatred of the 
other. In the history of Scotland no single man has done 
more to clear the religious air. And now I think I have 
said enough to recall to your minds some of the character- 
istics which constitute the greatness of our national poet, 
and which have won for him an enduring place in the 
esteem of his countrymen and in the admiration of the 
world. In closing, gentlemen, I shall merely say I regard 
Eobert Burns as the brightest gift of genius God ever gave 
to our native land. We do well to cherish that noble 
heritage of poetry and song he has bequeathed to us. He 
has deepened and strengthened our love of country. He 
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has purified the springs of our emotional life. He has 
sweetened the world of toil for careworn men, and knit 
closer the ties of human brotherhood. His memory will 
fade away only when the love of clear thought and 
melodious language dies out of the heart of man. 
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Address delivered before the Ayr Bv/rns Club, 
25th January, 1897. 

More than a hundred years have elapsed since Robert Burns 
passed away to that " undiscovered country from whose 
bourne no traveller returns/' and left Scotland to mourn a 
loss greater than any she has sustained since the death of 
Robert the Bruce. The chequered events in his life's sad 
history are so well known to all of you that I need not 
here dwell upon them ; the man himself I will not presume 
to discuss, far less to criticise. Be mortuis nil nisi bonwm 
— " Let the dead past bury its dead." He is far away from 
all praise or blame now, and in loving trust let us leave 
him to the God who endowed him with all his marvellous 
powers, who alone could understand his complex nature, 
and who cared for him more than he cared for himself. On 
an occasion like this it seems to me more fitting for us to 
think not so much of Bums the man, as of Bums the poet 
— a living and active force in our midst to-day, exerting by 
the power of his genius a wider and a mightier influence 
than the vast majority of the men who are alive and 
working around us. His bodily presence may have passed 
away, but the poet still lives. The poetic part of him is 
immortal, and though dead he yet speaks. He breathes 
still in his works, and through these we come within the 
circle of his charm, the halo of his inspiration. The quint- 
essence of poetry is the lyric; the quintessence of lyric 
poetry is distilled in the poems of Robert Bums. True, 
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the grandest moments of human thought, preserved in 
poetic form, are the stately epics, the lofty dramas of some 
giant — a Homer, a Virgil, a Milton, a Shakespeare ; hut in 
each of these we have more than a poet. We have 
an historian, a psychologist, a philosopher. In these 
productions we have history, psychology, philosophy, and 
poetry. But in the exact, elastic sonnet, in the slender, 
sturdy, stirring song, we have poetry ; and we have poetry 
pure and simple. The loftiest flights of the imagination, 
the deepest feelings of the heart, the vividest images of the 
fleeting thought, are arrested at their very best and bound 
captive in the velvet chains of the short lyric. Are not 
such themes, in their simplicity, the true quintessence of 
poesy, and is not such poesy " the precious life-blood of a 
master spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a 
life beyond life " ? Is not this especially the case with the 
poems of Bums ? It has been sympathetically said of the 
mMn that he " died of being Robert Bums." Might it not 
be said with equal truth of the poet that he lives by being 
Robert Bums? For it is "the precious life-blood of his 
master spirit, embalmed and treasured up" in his magic 
verses, that lives on now and shall live on, life upon life, 
until the world is too cold, and men's hearts are too cold to 
love a lover or a friend, to love a kinsman or a parent, to 
love a country or a home ; till the voice of the cottage is 
silent, and the song of the palace is hushed ; till music has 
left the mountain and, sighing, deserted the forest; till tired 
Nature is dumb, and the old, old world is dead. "The 
Immortal Memory" of Burns is, then, the immortal memory 
of his lyric poetry, and that immortality is only limited — 
pardon the " bull " — by whatever limitation there may be 
to the immortality of Nature. For Burns is a true son of 
Nature — no artificial, made-up fop, and his songs are actual, 
integral parts of Nature ; that is, of course, the best of his 
songs. The poets of the age immediately preceding Bums 
had been sagely discoursing about Nature, unnaturally, 
though perhaps prettily, writing about it in their prim 
studies, and with the backs of their chairs to the window. 
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They had also studied men and women — "over the tea 
cups." Bums had no prim study. He went out into the 
fields and lanes, and was on nodding, even speaking terms 
with mountain mice and lowland daisies. He went up the 
glen, and over the hill, and along by the brook, and here 
he met real men and real women with whom he was on 
even more familiar terms of nodding and speaking. When 
he sings of these people and these scenes, we listen to 
human voices, to human laughter, to human sobbing, 
while 

The crystal waters round us fa', 
The merry birds are lovers a', 
The scented breezes round us blaw. 

And so with his magic wand of sympathy Burns touches 
every passing phase of Nature as of feeling, and at the 
touch of the thing itself, be it inanimate clod or intoxicated 
humanity, becomes real, instinct with life and life's interest. 
A storm on a winter's night, a poor sheep lost in the snow, 
a drunken revel, a lost soul, the unsteady stagger and 
pawky reflections of a tipsy man, an idealised woman — 
these, or any subject, from the most sublime to the most 
ridiculous, Burns passed through the fire of his bright 
genius, and on them put the fresh imprint of his genuine, 
vigorous nature ; and the result was poetic coin of the 
purest gold and the clearest impression. There could be 
no mistaking the quality of the former or the meaning of 
the latter. To change the figure, each song was living, is 
living now, because into each Burns breathed his own life. 
And this new life was Bums's legacy to poetry. Literature 
for many a year had been dead, or, at best, kept gaspingly 
alive by a sort of artificial respiration; but poetry was 
the deadest of all. This branch of literature was a 
veritable "Valley of Dry Bones" — the dry bones of 
Nature's beauty and terror, the dry bones of human 
nature's frailty and nobility. "And, behold, there were 
very many in the open valley ; and lo ! they were 
very dry." And on these dry bones the inspired poet 
prophesied, as the Spirit of Nature, the Spirit of Mankind, 
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and the Spirit of God prompted him ; and breath came 
upon the dry bones and they lived. One of the deepest, 
the most enduring qualities of Bums is his humour, for he 
is never more genuine than when he is humorous. It is 
amazing how his powerful, trenchant statement of plain 
fact turns to laughter. Just recall the first stanza of 
" Holy Willie's Prayer " : 

Thou, wha in the heavens dost dwell, 
Wha, as it pleases best Thysel', 
Sends ana to heaven and ten to hell, 

A' for Thy glory, 
And no for ony guid or ill 

They've done afore Thee ! 

It is a pitilessly accurate account, in little, of " Auld Licht " 
Calvinism, and for substance might go into a theological 
text-book ; but what a scorching breath of laughter sweeps 
through it ! And in a kindlier vein consider the riotous fun 
of "Tarn o' Shanter," or that powerful masterpiece of 
the ludicrous — there is none greater in literature — 
" The Jolly Beggars." Reading them, one remembers 
Scott's words about Burns's eyes. " I never," says Sir 
Walter, " saw such another pair of eyes in a human head." 
In his best work he sees life with them exactly as it is, and 
putting it down so, sets every table in a roar — ay, and 
makes even the solitary reader shout with delighted 
laughter. There is nothing topsy-turvy, nothing fantastical, 
nothing of the mere juggling of words in Burns's humour. 
Look, in " Death and Dr. Hornbook," at the account of the 
bard who " wasna fou, but just had plenty," as he gradually, 
out of his alcoholic mist, comes to see the bony figure of 
Death : 

1 there wi' something did foregather, 
That pat me in an eerie swither : 

An awfu' scythe, out-owre ^e shouther, 

CSear-dangling, hang ; 
A three-taed leister on the ither 

Lay, large an' lang. 
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Its stature seemed lang Scotch ells twa, 
The queerest shape that e'er I saw, 
For fient a -wame it had ava ; 

And then, its shanks, 
They were as thin, as sharp an' sma' 

As cheeks o' branks. 

And then the inimitably true verse : 

" Weel, weel," says I, "a bargain be't ; 
Come, gie's your hand, an' sae we're gree't : 
We'll ease oor shanks an' tak a seat — 

Come, gie's your news ; 
This while ye hae been mony a gate, 

At mony a house." 

Was ever the psychology of the half -drunk exposed with 
such truth and humour ? You remember, also, how truly 
and how wittily he traced the cause and effect of the 
cameraderie existing between Tarn o' Shanter and " his 
ancient, trusty, drouthy crony " : 

Tarn lo'ed him like a vera brither ; 
They had been f ou for weeks thegither. 

And how pawkily he describes two of the potent sources 
of Dutch courage : 

Wi' tippeny we fear nae evil ; 
Wi' usquabae we'll face the devil ! 

In his songs, too, how light and exquisite in its truth can 
this humour be : 

Last May a braw wooer cam' doon the lang glen, 

An' sair wi' his love he did deave me ; 
I said there was naething I hated like men ; 

The deuce gae wi' him to believe me, believe me ; 

The deuce gae wi' him to believe me. 

or from "Tam Glen": 

My minnie does constantly deave me. 
And bids me beware o' young men ; 

They flatter, she says, to deceive me, 
But wba can think sae o' Tam Glen ? 
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Bums's humotir? The theme is inexhaustible. From 
merciless satire this humour ranges through every grade 
to the gentle smile of archness, never distorted, always 
true. Burns is, in very truth, the classic of humour. The 
more we consider the versatility of Burns's genius, 
the more convinced we are that he is the greatest 
lyric poet the world has seen. The beautiful domestic 
picture of " The Cotter's Saturday Night," the noble elegy 
on Captain Matthew Henderson, the high-toned, sound 
common sense of his "Address to a Young Friend," the 
humble contrition and lowly faith of his " Prayer in the 
Prospect of Death," the scathing satire against self-righteous 
intolerance in " Holy Willie's Prayer,'' the mad revelry of 
" The Jolly Beggars," and the weird extravagance of " Tarn 
o' Shanter," each unique in its way, display a versatility 
almost without parallel in the annals of literature, and 
place Burns in the front rank of British poets. But after 
all, it is chiefly for his songs that the memory of Burns is 
so dear to his countrymen. It is his songs, coloured as they 
are with every mood of his rich, sympathetic nature, that 
have enshrined him in the hearts of the Scottish people. 
The songs of Burns, however, taken collectively, labour 
under a serious disadvantage. The various collections are, 
generally speaking, unrevised and, what is more serious, 
unpruned. We have good, bad, and indifierent in rather 
trying measure ; for the bad and indifferent form no 
inconsiderable portion of the whole. Not that Bums ever 
wrote — it would have been an utter impossibility for him 
to do so — sheer drivel without some spark of genius in it, 
but sometimes the sparks of his genius are dangerously 
near being smothered. With some men the evil that they 
write, as well as " the evil that they do, lives after them." 
So it is with Bums. Many of his productions were mere 
" pot-boilers,'' not in the usual mercenary sense of the 
word, but because he was so pressed and encouraged to 
write beyond the powers of any mortal. Consequently, 
much of mediocrity and not a little of absolute poverty in 
poetic fancy and diction is to be found among his work ; 
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and we should have been thankful, and doubtless in his own 
truer moments he would have been thankful too, if so much 
had never seen the light of day, or at least had never stood, 
in its rudeness, in the fierce light of publication. Take for 
instance the song " Jessie," beginning 

True-hearted was he, the sad swain of the Yarrow, 
And fair are the maids on the banks o' the Ayr. 

The theme is eminently prosy in treatment and prosaic in 
idea ; the versification is tame and listless, and the rhythm 
for the most part awkward and unmusical. Again, what 
artifi cial songster in the very artificial pre-Burns age could 
not have manufactured as poetic an effusion as "Phyllis 
the Fair"? We Burns enthusiasts feel a shock that our 
hero could write such stuiF, and our hero-worship is apt to 
collapse for an instant. So we impatiently shut the book ; 
and then impatiently open it again — and there before our 
eyes are the lines : 

Scots wha ha'e wi' Wallace bled, 
Scots wham Bruce has aften led. 
Welcome to your gory bed, 
Or to victory ! 

and instantly w e f all before the shrine again. No composition 
of lofty genius this, no grand effort of creative imagination; 
but it is heart-language, heart-music which appeals to every 
Scot worthy of the name, and transforms even a nineteenth- 
century dandy into a fourteenth-century patriot. Only 
those who have witnessed the impassioned excitement of 
a French or a German crowd thundering forth the 
" Marseillaise " or " Die Wacht am Rhein " can fully estimate 
the power of those songs in stirring the patriotic sentiment of 
the respective nations ; but I venture to say that, compared 
even with these, " Scots Wha Hae " is probably the finest 
war-ode in any literature. It combines in a marked degree 
the essential characteristics of this species of lyric, stern 
defiance of the foe, disregard of death, the dishonour of 
cowardice, and the miseries of defeat. The German 
Burschen songs are admirable in their way. Sociality, 
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genial feeling, and the praises oi" wine are extolled with 
true German gusto, but they lack the sparkling mirth, the 
conviviality, the fast and furious fun of the Scottish poet's 
drinking songs. There is all the difference between them 
that there is between lager beer and Scotch whisky. And 
who dare speak of " Auld Lang Syne " ? As well ask, who 
will put a touch on a statue of Michael Angelo, or " add a 
perfume to the violet " ? Unapproachable flight, imperish- 
able effort of genius, an everlasting possession which has 
made this world appreciably richer since the day it left the 
poet's pen. But, great though Burns's pre-eminence is in 
the various forms of lyric poetry, it is in his love songs that 
he specially excels. Sappho, Horace, Beranger, Ben Jonson, 
Moore, have all left behind them love sonnets which are 
among the gems of literature ; but in this branch of lyric 
art, even these masters must yield the palm to Robert 
Burns. Here he is unsurpassed. Here we have the music 
of the heart " breathed by love in beauty's ear — thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn," and in " that wedded 
verse and music you feel that love is heaven and heaven is 
love." The grand secret of Burns's power in those songs is 
that they were composed in honour of no mere phantom of 
a poet's fancy, but were the outpourings of a man's devotion 
to the then reigning divinity of his heart. His songs came 
from the heart, and they appeal straight to the heart. 
They are natural and spontaneous, free from any maudlin 
coquetting with Nature, free from every stamp of affectation, 
all spurious or sickly sentiment, all pedantic display. 

Gie me ae spark o' Nature's fire, 

That's a' the learning I desire ; 

Then though I drudge through dub an' mire 

At plough or cart, 
My muse, though hamely in attire, 

May touch the heart. 

The heart ! Ay, " there's the rub," gentlemen; therein lies 
the secret of Burns's popularity with his fellow-countrymen; 
there the irresistible charm which pervades his poetry. 
" Touch the heart," did I say ? Yes, in very deed, he has 
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touched it, more deeply than, in his most sanguine 
moments, he ever dreamt he could have done ; touched the 
heart of a nation till its tenderest chords have vibrated at 
" the touch of a vanished hand and the sound of a voice 
that is still," and the quivering heart-strings have in turn 
become attuned to a hymn of praise and gratitude, gathering 
in intensity as the years roll on, and resounding in ever- 
increasing volume down " the ringing grooves of change." 
Would that I could more worthily discharge the duty to 
which your kindness has called me ; would that I could do 
justice to this heart-stirring theme; would "that my tongue 
could utter the thoughts that arise in me," and with words 
of inspiration I should call upon you to honour yourselves 
i)y honouring the memory of Scotland's bard. I know, 
however, that what my language lacks your heart's 
enthusiasm supplies in rich abundance, and that you are 
willing and eager to give hearty expression to your zeal. 
To your feet, then, gentlemen, and with pride and joy let 
us pledge " The Immortal Memory of Kobert Burns." 



MR. ANDREW LANG. 

Address delivered before the Edinhwrgh Burns Club, 
25th January, 1892. 

Gentlemen, — I have the great honour to propose, on this 
his birthnight, " The Immortal Memory of Burns." It is 
certain to be immortal! If the. Last Man, described by 
Campbell, be a Scotsman (which is likely, owing to the 
survival of the fittest), he will 

Yon darkening Universe defy, 
To quencli Burns' immortality, 
Or shake his faith in Burns. 

Yet, gentlemen, I must acknowledge that, as that excellent 
Covenanting chronicler, Wodrow, would have said, " I have 
no liberty in wrestling " with the subject of Burns. Who- 
ever has read Wodrow, that Mr. Pepys of the Covenant, 
that most entertaining author, will remember the sorrows 
of soul into which pious Covenanters were frequently 
plunged. This seems a digression, but it is not really 
remote from our theme. If a pious lady were "assured 
of her interest " in the highest quarters, Wodrow, as her 
minister, would try to convince her that she was under a 
delusion. Even if she saw her chamber filled with "a 
glorious light," he would express the gravest doubts about 
the phenomenon. But, on the other hand, the Covenanters, 
when they were anxious to be devout, were subject to what 
they called " diabolical injections," which were " darted 
into their minds." Thus, one holy man, though unlearned, 
suddenly reflected that there were "so many religions." 
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If he had only attended Gifford lectures he might well have 
said so, poor fellow! "What, then," he asked himself, 
" were the odds against his religious choice being the right 
one ? " Thus he had no liberty in wrestling. If he were 
confident, even ecstatic, there was the minister of Eastwood 
— a singular, savoury Christian — to throw cold water on 
his enthusiasm. And on the other side there were the 
"diabolical injections," and the gloomy fact that there 
were "so many religions," out of which how shall an 
unlearned man draw the winning number ? And now to 
the practical application of this parable from the history of 
the Kirk. I also have no liberty in wrestling. If I yield 
to the natural and spontaneous enthusiasm of my character 
and praise Bums as a glorious light, there are thousands 
of Mr. Wodrows to damp my ecstasies in the newspapers. 
There is a critic who is convinced that his own opinion 
about Burns is verily the right opinion, and especially 
that it is infinitely superior to the view of tradition. 
For example, I myself and you, I have no doubt, admire 
"The TwaDogs." 

My heart has been sae fain to see them, 
That I for joy hae barket wi' them — 

or rather have larket wi' them, for a textual quotation 
suggests, perhaps, rather hydrophobia than a sane and 
balanced criticism. Never, I think, was the problem of 
poverty and wealth stated with so much kindness, humour, 
and sympathy as by G»sar and Luath. " The Twa Dogs " 
was the first poem of Burns I ever read, or rather listened 
to, as a very little boy, when it was read by my father. 
Probably we have all heard it from our fathers, and, 
therefore, tradition undoubtedly aflfects our estimate of 
its merits. But if I do not misunderstand the aforesaid 
reviewer, he thinks that tradition is wrong here, and that 
our opinion of " The Twa Dogs " is much too high. On the 
other side, I believe in tradition, and in the case of Burns, 
tradition, our critic tells us, is emphatically wrong about 

Scots wha hae wi' Wallace bled ! 
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This poem, of which Mr. Carlyle had a high opinion, is 
" swaggering rant." I had not supposed that the gentleman 
who opposes it was so much akin to Mrs. Quickly in his 
modest tastes, that he, of all men, could not abide swagger. 

Wha for Scotland's king and law, 
Freedom's sword will strongly draw. 
Freeman stand or freeman fa' ? 
Let him on wi' me ! 

Is it swagger ; is it rant ? The poem is not, somehow, one 
of my own especial favourites ; but, on the whole, I fear I 
am on the side of tradition, and of Robbie, who admitted 
that (in one sense or another) he was " rantin'." But 
nothing shall persuade me that Bums, when he wrote the 
poem (he learned better afterwards), did not think that his 
Edward was Edward I. He could not possibly have 
described the aesthetic Edward II. as " a cruel and able 
usurper." Our critic next blames that favourite of tradition, 
the song " To Mary in Heaven." Well, I admit that Burns 
has written better tilings than 

My Mary, dear departed shade ! 

Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 
See'st thou thy lover lowly laid ? 

Hear'st thou the groans that rend his breast ? 

This song is under the disadvantage of being written in 
English. As far as I remember. Burns made no other 
song under the influence of grief for the dead. It is 
possible that what Scott says about other poets applies to 
Bums. "The language of passion is almost always pure, 
as well as vehement ; and it is no uncommon thing to hear 
a Scotsman, when overwhelmed by a countryman with a 
tone of bitter and fluent upbraiding, reply, by way of taunt 
to his adversary, ' You have gotten to your English.' " In 
the same way, Elspeth of the Graigburnfoot " wan till her 
English" in moments of excitement. Burns, then, uses 
English here under the stress of this unwonted passion ; as 
he also does in rare moments of religious exaltation. Now, 
it is certain that in English verse he is never at his best. 
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But I do not think that his comparative failure in ex- 
pression is in any way ludicrous, nor that "To Mary in 
Heaven " can be dismissed as not one of his representative 
poems. It certainly may be compared not unfavourably 
with such lines as those of Byron about Alp : 

His arm is bare, 

So is the blade of his scimitar, 

which are selected as peculiarly impressive utterances of 
that great writer. 

Nobody in his senses will maintain that all Burns's 
poems, or all of anybody's poems, are always on the 
same level of excellence. But, perhaps, we may say that 
Burns is at least as often equal to himself as any other 
great poet ; he has not the ups and downs of Wordsworth 
or of Byron. In this country, at least, the depressing 
critics are scarce. We are more plagued by a frantic 
enthusiasm which makes every Scot who writes regard 
Burns as his own private property, his special fetish, 
whom nobody else can speak of rightly, whom nobody 
else can with propriety praise. This is another thing 
which hinders our liberty of wrestling. For my sins, 
I lately published a book — a selection from Burns's 
poetry. No such selection can ever be satisfactory ; 
in truth, as a counsel of perfection, we should advise people 
never to make selections at all. But critics, like the 
MacCallum More, have '' got up wi' an unco bang, and garr'd 
me look aboot me." Somebody blamed me for calling the 
Stinchar the Stinchar. To call it out of its name were 
ungrateful. I have caught sea trout in the Stinchar, not 
in the Lugar. One humourist, in the gracious town of 
Glasgow, has blamed a poor editor for not printing a song 
which he did print. Another has accused him of denying 
to Burns the authorship of a piece which he did not deny. 
Indeed, I don't think that I satisfied anybody but a genial 
critic in Bonnie Dundee, who, on this occasion only, over- 
looked my sins as a Cockney — a native of the city that 
hears the music of Bow Bells. Well, these are personal 
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matters, and not of cosmic importance ; but is it not a fact 
that whatever we say of Burns irritates one Scot or another, 
and makes him take up his confounded testimony against 
us ? If you hint that Burns was " a liberal shepherd " in 
parts of his private conduct, you are " unco guid." If you 
say nothing about it, you leave a great element in his life 
and poetry out of sight. If you gloss over these things as 
seeming " genial, venial faults," you make allowances for 
Burns which you would not make for any one else, and 
which are not of the best example. Well, it is easiest and 
most pleasant to drop a hackneyed theme, which has been 
made the topic of poems and preachings; the world is 
weary of it. Still, all those charges of right-handed 
declinations and left-handed fallings-off do shackle our 
liberty. Then the Accuser of the Brethren comes with his 
diabolical injections. He whispers that there are so many 
poets, as there are " so many religions." Are we quite sure 
that we are worshipping the right poet? It is true that 
there are many poets, and I sometimes yield so far to the 
diabolical injections as to think that we might worship 
some of them a little more than we do. There is Fergusson, 
Burns's master, who died at twenty-four, a true poet, but 
so unfortunate, after death as in life, that I doubt if we 
have a proper critical edition of Fergusson; and certainly 
we have not such an account of his life as might well be 
written. Then, if ever a selection was excusable, it would 
be in the case of James Hogg. He was as unequal as 
Burns was, comparatively, equal ; there is much dross and 
quartz mingled in his gold. But a couple of handy volumes, 
containing the Shepherd's best verse and his best prose, 
especially " The Confession of a Justified Sinner,'' are what 
Scotland owes to " the most extraordinary man that ever 
wore a shepherd's maud." We are not a people of one poet 
only, though that is an impression which some of us try to 
give to the world. We neglect Lindsay and Dunbar. If 
using poetry for school-books were not the best way to 
disgust children with poetry, I could wish that Dunbar and 
Lindsay were read in Scottish schools as Chaucer is used 
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in English education. The ballads might certainly be so 
read, for nothing can spoil " Kinmont Willie " and " Jamie 
Telfer of the Fair Dodhead." There is not such a body of 
ballad poetry, so noble, so pathetic, so spirited, so weird — 
excuse the term — in any language in the world. It is only 
too probable that many admirers of Burns have never read 
" Anster Fair." I doubt if some of them know who wrote 
" Lucy's Flitting." As for the songs, humorous, amorous, 
Jacobite, songs by ladies who, perhaps, sang only once ; by 
peasants whose names are forgotten, but whose strains are 
immortal, I do not think it is too Chauvinistic to say that 
no country, except perhaps France, and England in the 
Elizabethan age, has their equals. We might make a 
Scottish anthology which, considering that we have but 
five centuries to choose from, while the Greeks had near two 
thousand, would rival that of Greece — would be the Golden 
Treasury of the North. We have but to listen a moment, 
in this din of an age which is not ending in songs, and we 
hear these sweet, piercing, and melancholy notes from the 
dead years, echoes of the horns blown in raids and reivings, 
echoes of the shepherd's pipe, of the wedding festival, of the 
dirge and the lament ; Minstrel Burn grieving for 

Many a place in evil case, 
Where blythe folk kenned no sorrow ; 

Of Humes that dwelt on Leader braes, 
And Scotts that dwelt in Yarrow. 

Tradition wailing for 

The flowers o' the forest are a' wede awa'. 

As to the greatest of all, it is needless to speak. In the 
Odyssey, the returned wanderer tells one of his people that 
he has come, and " no other Odysseus will come again for 
ever." No other Homer, no other Shakespeare, we might 
have said, will come again; but both came together in 
Walter Scott. Verily, we are not a people of one lonely 
poet, though in one nature combined many of the voices 
of the past, much of the music of the future, in the good, 
the generous, the tender, the kindly, the homely, the 
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impassioned Bums, the brightest of our lyrists, the most 
human of our satirists, the most perfervid of the perf ervid 
Scots. We sometimes lament that he fell on evil days and 
evil tongues; we regret his narrow fortunes; we blush for all 
the reward that his country gave him. But the Maker and 
Master of poets knew best perhaps what was fitting, and 
had Burns not been born to labour and poverty, he could 
not have been the poet of poverty and labour. As to his 
later profession, in the life of Mr. Joseph Train — ^himself a 
writer of verse spirited and sincere — we learn how happy 
and how beneficent, how valuable to letters and to society 
the life of a Galloway ganger may be. Had Bums been 
living to-day, would the world that lay around him have 
been so fit to inspire him with song ? The mirth, the sport, 
the tradition are " a' wede awa'." London would inevitably 
have sucked him into its dingy and disastrous Corrievreckan. 
He would have battered at the door of the theatre, he might 
have scribbled articles for the press and drunk in Fleet 
Street, and contributed verses to the magazines. His 
magnificent genius would have been frittered away in the 
struggle for life. He was not happy; no man with his 
passionate nature could be happy; few men of genius, 
indeed, have been happy, ''even as mortals count happi- 
ness." They may not be more miserable than others, but 
we hear more of it. Whoever represents humanity, as 
Burns represents it, whoever is to utter its voice, as Bums 
utters it, must know its sufferings in his own heart, and 
endure them in his own life. Some bear them better, as 

Virgil : 

For gently comes the world to those 
That are born of gentle mould. 

Some carry them more fiercely, as Bums, but endure them 
all must who would utter their complaint. In the Scottish 
phrase, we are not here as " doon-heartit loons " to " make 
a poor mouth " over Bums, nor greatly to blame the world 
for its treatment of him. He has received what he would 
have valued more than wealth, or ease, or an inglorious life; 
he has added renown to the country he loved, and for 
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himself has gained that immortal garland, which is 
not to be run for without dust and sweat. In the 
work which I have already quoted, the "Analecta" of 
Wodrow, is a story of a youth who applied to the 
Presbytery of St. Andrews to be admitted to "trials." 
The Presbytery gave him a text, perhaps "Eat not 
of the cuckoo," out of which he could make nothing. 
As he wandered melancholy on the links, there came 
up to him "a stranger, in habit like a minister, with 
black coat and band," who offered to supply him with a 
discourse. After a slight formality, and accepting a docu- 
ment which he subscribed with his blood, the youth 
received the sermon, which be preached with applause. 
But precious Mr. Blair smelled something in it, cross- 
questioned the youth, and advised him " that the man he 
took for a minister was the Divel." The document, by dint 
of prayer, was recovered, "dropped from the roof of the 
church," like a letter from a Mahatma. Gentlemen, when 
you invited me to speak again on Burns, I would gladly, as 
I walked on the links, deaf to cries of " Fore," have met a 
man in habit like a minister, with black coat and bands, 
and would willingly have backed the usual little bill if 
only he would have written me "an excellent discourse 
upon the text appointed." But none of the learned clergy 
was abroad on this occasion, and I had to do my darg 
as best I might for myself. But on one other text of 
Wodrow's I have a savoury liberty to expound. When 
the Jacobites were "blawing and bleezing" about 1709, he, 
or a friend of his, said — "Ye will shout for your Prince; ye 
will drink for your Prince. It is weel for us that we have 
not to do with a fighting and praying people." Now, we 
Burns Clubs shout for our poet and drink for our poet, but 
we do not fight and pray. For example, we might if we 
united, reprint the Musical Musev/ms, words and airs, and 
documents in general to which Burns contributed, all for 
love and never for lucre, so many songs. These Museums 
are extremely difficult to procure. They are not only 
indispensable to students, but precious to all who love 
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Scottish music. Other clubs, like the Roxburghe, the 
Bannatyne, the Wodrow, the Maitland, have published all 
that can elucidate their heroes' works, or redound to their 
fame. Might we not do something practical for the 
memory of Bums, by putting our hands in our pockets and 
reprinting the original editions of his most popular and 
delightful songs ? 



DR. KERR. 

An Address delivered before the Edinburgh Bv/rns Club, 
25th January, 1897. 

My first duty is to express my high sense of the honour of 
being asked to propose the "Immortal Memory" in this 
distinguished club. For this honour I am probably indebted 
to the fact that I am an Ayrshire man and a genuine admirer 
of our national poet. This, however, is no sufficient reason 
for my standing where I do now, and I assure you there is 
no mock modesty in saying that I accepted the duty with 
very great hesitation, and that I approach it now with a 
painful sense of incompetence. There is ample reason for 
this when I think of the brilliant list of men eminent in 
literature, and of a stirring eloquence to which I have no 
claim, who have preceded me. I have had little experience, 
less skill, and, if possible, still less liking for speech-making, 
and I very earnestly ask your kind indulgence for my 
attempt to add one small stone to the ever-increasing cairn 
of Burns. Though the subject is inexhaustible, I cannot 
hope to say anything new — anything that has not been said 
as well or better before. In the time at my command it is 
impossible fco do more than touch in a slight and sketchy 
way on fragments of the life and works of one of the most 
outstanding figures in the literary history of this or any 
other country. It is, however, a subject of ever fresh 
interest, and awakes a responsive echo in every Scottish 
breast, and I indulge the hope that the enthusiasm, admira- 
tion, reverence, and love you all feel for Coila's bard will 
E 
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more than make up for my defective treatment of so lofty 
a theme as his immortal memory. The salient features 
in the life and works of unquestionably the greatest of 
Scottish poets are known to you all. His humour, his 
pathos, his marvellous tenderness, his patriotism, his 
sympathy with all that is noblest in human nature, have 
been lovingly descanted on for a century by men of every 
rank and profession, and the cry is "Still they come." 
To-night they are the theme of stirring panegyrics at 
meetings such as this in every quarter of the world where 
our language is known. Scotland, especially, and Scotsmen 
are to-night acknowledging, and as long as the Scottish 
language is spoken and Scottish hearts beat will continue 
to acknowledge, that in Burns a prince of singers was born 
to them who has justified his own prediction, " We'll a' be 
proud o' Robin." The secret of a popularity which has no 
parallel in any age or country is that there is no aspect of 
life in this workaday world, whether of joy or sorrow, 
which he has not flooded with the light of his genius ; no 
nobility of action which he has not invested with a dignity 
which makes it an example to be followed ; no meanness or 
hypocrisy which he has not denounced with scathing 
indignation ; no weakness against which he has not set up 
a warning beacon ; no shades of feeling which make up the 
complicated network of our emotional nature which he has 
not touched with a tenderness and truth entirely his own. 
We can name scores of men of genius whom we admire and 
reverence, but there are none whom we love so much as 
Burns, because he is incomparably the most human and 
sympathetic. His poems are the reflex of his life, and 
have points of contact with every phase of our lives. In 
spite of his God-sent genius we still feel that he is one of 
ourselves. How different is our feeling towards even 
Shakespeare, who, though we regard him as one of the 
most stupendous intellects the world has known, and 
admire him almost beyond power of expression, does not 
take us to his heart. We stand dazzled at a respectful 
distance from him. We do not love him as we do Bums. 
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His genius is bright and overpowering, but it wants kindly 
human warmth. Other qualities that have endeared Bums 
to the hearts of us all are his patriotism and love of 
independence — a patriotism robust and manly without 
taint of brag or bluster, an independence high-souled, self- 
respecting, and entirely free from oifensive socialism, a 
patriotism that prompted the wish 

That I, for puir auld Scotland's sake, 
Some usefu' plan or beuk could make, 
Or sing a sang at least ; 

— an independence that found expression in that never-to- 
be-forgotten refrain, 

A man's a man for a' that. 

It has always struck me as the most remarkable fact 
connected with Burns that in the short period of thirty- 
seven years, and under circumstances of the most unfavour- 
able kind, he succeeded in not only leaving his impress on 
the age in which he lived, but in handing down to all 
future ages an imperishable record of heaven-born genius. 
The explanation of this is to be found in the grand sincerity 
of everything he wrote. His words reach our hearts 
because they came warm and straight from his own. He 
had the fullest sympathy with Nature in all its aspects — 
animate and inanimate — from the daisy with its crushed 
stem, the wimpling burn, the mouse and its ruined nest, 
and the hirplin hare, up to the inhumanity between man 
and man that " makes countless thousands mourn." Had 
his utterances on these subjects been half-hearted, or mere 
displays of intellect and art, or the outcome of a maudlin 
sensibility without depth of root, they would have passed 
away long ago, and disappeared as snowflakes in the river. 
How different has been their fate! They live on witk 
ever-increasing vitality. They are as delightful to us now 
as when we first read them, and they will delight our 
children's children in the ages yet to come. And the 
reason is that Burns never fell short of that touch of nature 
which makes the whole world kin. Opinions differ as to 
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whether his unfortunate surroundings, his poverty, and 
comparatively slight education were favourable or unfavour- 
able for the development of his poetical genius. To my 
mind there is truth in both opinions. However placed, 
and in whatever position bom, he could no more have 
ceased to be a poet than he could have ceased to breathe. 
The man who, out of materials so common as the mountain 
daisy, out of others so prosaic as a wounded hare, out of 
others so humble and vulgar as Hallowe'en and a company 
of roystering, half -tipsy beggars, could extract poetry, and 
clothe it in " thoughts that breathe and words that bum," 
could not be hampered nor probably helped by any 
amount of education. Nothing truer or more beautiful has 
been said of him than that he had " a true poet soul, for it 
needs but to be struck and the sound it yields will be 
music." There can be no doubt that his poverty shortened 
his life, and has left us only a splendid fragment of what, 
under more favourable conditions, would have been a magni- 
ficent whole. No one can believe that the whole breadth 
and depth of Burns was fully developed during the few 
years of his mature life. What might not the man who in 
these few short years sounded all the depths and shoals of 
human feeling, and left an undying record behind him — 
what might he not have done had it been his fate to live 
out the allotted span? What does Carlyle say on this 
head — "All that remains of Burns seems to us no more 
than a poor mutilated fraction of what was in him ; brief 
broken glimpses of a genius that could never show itself 
complete ; that wanted all things for completeness — culture, 
leisure, true efibrt, nay, even length of life. His poems are, 
with scarcely any exception, mere occasional effusions, 
poured forth with little premeditation, expressing by such 
means as offered the passion, opinion, or humour of the 
hour. Never in one instance was it permitted him to 
grapple with any subject with the full collection of his 
strength, to fuse and mould it in the concentrated fire of 
his genius." This is all true and beautiful, but it is not all 
the truth. While we have lost much, have we not perhaps 
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gained something by the misfortunes that crowded round 
our poet ? Shelley has said : 

Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong : 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song. 

May this not have been to a large extent the case with 
Burns ? It is impossible to read his "Ode on Despondency," 
or his prayers under the pressure of violent anguish and in 
the prospect of death, without feeling that misery may 
have given poetic voice to what would otherwise have 
remained unspoken. When in his agony he cries out : 

O Life ! thou art a galling load. 
Along a rough and weary road, 
To wretches such as I ; 

or 

Oh, free my weary eyes from tears, 
Or close them fast in death ; 

or 

Oh, enviable early days, 

When dancing thoughtless pleasure's maze, 

To care, to guilt unknown ! 
How ill exchanged for riper times. 
To feel the follies and the crimes 

Of others or my own ! 

— when these exclamations were wrung from him, he 
probably tapped deep springs of feeling that would not 
otherwise have come to the surface. It would be easy to 
quote many passages in illustration of this, but it is un- 
necessary, and not the most pleasing aspect of his life. 
Let us see him from another point of view. Do we wish a 
picture of homely country life, with its atmosphere of 
purity and piety ? In what language is there such a photo- 
graph as "The Cotter's Saturday Night" ? It is a photograph 
in accuracy, but every figure in it is instinct with life. It 
is not only true, it is living. Less elevated in subject, but 
equally true to Nature, and a triumph of insight and word- 
painting of character, with just enough of exaggeration to 
flavour it, we have that delightful conversation between the 
" Twa Dogs," much of which lends itself readily to quota- 
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tion; but I shall content myself with only six lines, in which, 
with characteristic love of fairplay and charity of judgment 
he sums up the character of the landlord class : 

For thae frank, rantin', ramblin' billies, 
Fient hae't o' them's ill-hearted, fellows ; 
Except for breakin' o' their timmer, 
Or speakin' lichtly o' their limmer, 
Or shootin' o' a hare or moorcock. 
The ne'er a bit they're ill to poor folk. 

Again, if we want pawky humour served up with marvel- 
lous powers of observation, keen satire, and contempt for 
hypocrisy, where shall we find a richer mine of them than 
in the "Holy Fair" and " Holy WilUe's Prayer "? 

On this hand sits a chosen swatch, 

Wi' sorewed-up grace-proud faces ; 
On that a set o' chaps at watch, 

Thrajig winkin' on the lasses. 

Again, for weird fancy, brilliant imagination, and graphic 
power, I know nothing in our language superior to " Tam 
o' Shanter," but I shall not be tempted to quote a line of it. 
I am sure you will agree with me that in the poems I have 
mentioned Burns has sounded every note in the gamut of 
human feeling — from " grave to gay, from lively to severe " 
— with a delicacy and truthfulness of touch impossible to 
any but one of Nature's gifted sons. It is, however, in his 
songs that Burns shows unique power. While aU poetry, 
whether epic or lyrical, implies highly intellectual power, 
the element of sentiment, the mainspring of which is the 
heart rather than the head, plays the most important part 
in song-writing. Songs are emotional rather than intel- 
lectual. Songs are the language of passion — passion in its 
widest sense, whether it be like the tender and amorous 
cooing of the turtle dove, the manly fidelity of friendship, 
the jovial invitation to good cheer, or the trumpet blare 
that nerves the arm for battle. In this field Burns was 
peculiarly fitted to shine. His warmth of heart, breadth of 
sympathy, singular sincerity and truthfulness, have placed 
1dm at the head of all competitors. No such treasury of 
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song has ever been given to the world. What language 
could more adequately express the transports of youthful 
passion than "Corn Rigs"? In what softer and more 
winning tones could a man woo his dearie than in "A' the 
airts the win' can blaw"? What is more sweetly pathetic 
than " John Anderson, my Jo " ? What bacchanalian song 
was ever superior or even equal in rollicking joviality to 
" Willie Brewed a Peck o' Maut " ? What song so fitted to 
stir the pulses and make one ready to jump into a cannon's 
mouth as " Scots Wha Hae " ? Finally, what song in all the 
range of lyric poetry brings the heart so readily and 
fervently to the lips, awakens all that is kindliest in our 
nature, and alike in humble cot, lordly mansion, or crowded 
meeting at home or abroad, under the Union Jack or Stars 
and Stripes, is sung with such spontaneous and full-throated 
chorus as " Auld Lang Syne " ? As to his prose, considera- 
tions of time and your patience prevent me from saying 
more than that I thoroughly agree with eminent critics who 
think it is as remarkable as his poetry for terseness, vigour, 
and grip, and that we know Burns imperfectly if we judge 
him only by his poetry. In estimating the man as separate 
from his writings, all his contemporaries declare that in 
overmastering personality he was far greater than his 
works. His greatness as a poet was simply a part of that 
colossal personality. In conversation the subtle influence 
he exercised over those who came into contact with him 
was almost magical. He has been called by the " unco 
guid " an irreligious poet. It seems to me that no epithet 
could more completely misrepresent him. For religious 
as for all other shams he had not only no sympathy 
but a rooted and noble contempt, to which he often gave, 
perhaps, too vigorous expression; but there is not, so far 
as I know, a single passage in which he speaks dis- 
respectfully of genuine religious feeling, while there are 
hundreds which breathe a spirit of genuine devotion and 
Christian faith. His influence on the spirit of religion 
was incalculably valuable, and it is not too much to 
claim for him that the keen satire with which he lashed 
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Pharisaical shams and unctuous insincerity paved the way 
for a more rational religious life in Scotland. Writing to 
Dr. Moore, nine years before his death, he said — " Though 
the will-o'- wisp meteors of thoughtless whim were almost 
the sole lights of my path, yet early ingrained piety and 
virtue never failed to point me out the line of innocence." 
There are, as we know, passages in his life over which we 
would willingly draw a curtain. We know from himself 
that he had 

Passions wild and strong, 
And listening to their witching voice 

Had often led him wrong. 

But we must not forget that a man's life is largely moulded 
by his surroundings. The phrase "Drunk as a lord" 
furnishes a very pregnant commentary on the drinking 
habits of the age in which he lived, and the indecent songs 
in vogue, many of which Bums purified and sweetened, are 
also a measure of the prevalent immorality. Add to this 
that his social instincts, his exceptional popularity with 
both sexes, and his nameless charm of manner, exposed him 
to temptations in both directions which it would have been 
diflBcult for the most rigid anchorite to withstand. 

What's done we partly can compute, 
But kenna what's resisted. 

Erring he was, but never hypocritical, mean, or dishonour- 
able. Who are we that we shoxild refuse him the benefit of 
his own glorious maxim, which is worthy of being recorded 
in letters of gold : 

Then gently scan your brither man. 

Still gentler sister woman ; 
Though they may gang a kennin' wrang. 

To step aside is human. 

We must also remember that through his transparent 
openness of character in making known his own faults and 
failings, through the unwise zeal of his friends and the 
hatred of his enemies, everything he said, or wrote, or did, 
is known to the world. Before that world his great soul 
stood, and stands, unveiled. Is there a man in this room 
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who would not shrink from such a microscopic examination 
of all his words and actions ? Is there one of us who could 
pass through such an ordeal unscathed ? In the name, then, 
of all that is — I do not say charitable, but fair, manly, and 
which obeys the golden rule of doing as we would be done 
by — in the name of all this, let there be an end of this 
contemptible garbage -loving, unchristian search after 
blemishes — a crew of pigmies girding at a giant. Let us 
decide once for all whether Bums was a gain or a loss to 
the world. Let us say, if we dare, that it would have been 
better if he had never seen the light. Let us admit, as we 
must do, that we have never looked, and probably never 
shall look, upon his like again, and, having done so, let us 
relegate to the limbo of oblivion errors inseparable from 
weak human nature; errors that sprang from that high- 
strung sensibility which often accompanies and always 
gives living force to poetic fervour; errors that were led up 
to by the strongest temptations ; errors that were bitterly 
repented of with many tears, and atoned for by terrible 
retribution. He has tholed his assize ; let him have his 
acquittal. 

The sin which practice burns into the blood, 
And not the one dark hour that brings remorse, 
Shall brand us after of whose fold we be. 

A single word on his visit to Edinburgh, and I have done. 
His reception in Edinburgh was brilliant enough to have 
turned an ordinary man into a conceited prig. He passed 
through it unchanged in all but his own happiness and 
peace of mind. His bearing among the magnates of the 
metropolis, into whose dazzling social circle he was intro- 
duced straight from the plough-tail, was as free from 
aggressive self-assertion as from cringing servility. He 
walked among them with head erect and bearing unem- 
barrassed, but, at the same time, with such a combination of 
innate modesty and dignity as marked him out as one of 
Nature's noblemen. At this distance of time we see him in 
true perspective, and can realise his magnificent proportions 
in all their breadth and grandeur, now that the specks of 
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youthful folly have grown faint through the mellowing 
influence of a hundred years, and allowed his nobility of 
character and splendid genius to stand forth in ever bolder 
relief with the circling of the suns. Detractors he will have 
as long as narrow-minded, puny-souled creatures are bom 
into the world, but to them all he might, if he were still 
alive, give the spirited reply which he puts into the mouth 
of the Auld Brig of Ayr in answer to the impertinent, 
envious, and conceited snarling of the New Brig : 

And though -wi' crazy eild I'm sair forfairn, 
I'll be a brig ■when ye're a shapeless cairn. 
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Address delivered 24ith January, 1896, before the 
South Edmbwrgh Burns Club. 

The toast I have the honour to propose — "The Memory 
of Burns " — is one that, as year succeeds year and brings 
round the natal day of the bard, appears ever increasingly 
honoured in this country, and, indeed, all over the world. 
Men eminent in statecraft, in literature, and in arts, as well 
as lesser notables — honoured in the hamlet, the village, or 
the burgh, most worthy men not infrequently — are ever 
coming forward lauding the poet, descanting and enlarging 
upon his words and acts, and doing their best to keep his 
memory green. Keeping this in view, one is apt to think 
the subject would long ere this be pretty well exhausted ; 
yet somehow, while each year or decade develops new 
ideas and aspirations, with new problems to solve, new 
difficulties to overcome, and new duties to face, the life and 
works of Bums, interpreted and read in the light of recent 
events, or of those assuming the ghost-like, shadowy forms 
of the future ere they take the realities of the present, will 
ever aflfbrd valuable guidance and awaken fresh interest 
when considering what is best to be done in emergencies or 
trials. At any rate, it is well, once in a way, to ponder 
over the treasures our fathers prized and test their worth, 
even at the risk of a little wearisome repetition, certain 
that a few precious grains may be garnered out of the 
heaps that all whose opinions are worth considering regard 
as priceless, and if assimilated and made, as it were, our 
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own, will act as aids to ennoble and elevate us. In this 
spirit let us then, during the time at our disposal, consider 
one man who produced a great heap o£ gems, and picking 
out at random some of these, make a few short reflections 
on what they suggest or teach. 

Eobert Bums was born on the 25th of January, 1759, 
and expired on 21st July, 1796, thus dying in his thirty- 
eighth year. During this short period he passed his 
childhood and youth under the care of an exemplary and 
religious father and mother, magnificent pen pictures of 
whom appear in " The Cotter's Saturday Night." On the 
death of his father he and his brother took a farm-^for to 
farming work he had been brought up — and, mainly 
through lack of capital and unpropitious weather, this 
farming enterprise proved a failure. The publication of 
his poems, which were phenomenally successful, assisted 
him for a time out of his difficulties ; and the other notice- 
able incidents of his life may be easily enumerated. There 
was his marriage with Bonnie Jean, his visits to Edinburgh 
and his tours in the north and south of Scotland, his 
appointment as an Excise officer, his removal to Dumfries, 
where he died in poverty and other surrounding distressful 
circumstances. Thus stated, it will be seen that there were 
thousands then in Scotland, and there have been tens of 
thousands since, who have had equal or rather better 
opportunities than Eobert Burns had for culture and 
learning; and yet in spite of all this, the fact, which cannot 
be disputed, remains, he has attained the highest pedestal 
of honour among all his contemporaries, for now, out of all 
great men of his day and generation — and there were truly 
some great men alive in his time — he alone is universally 
remembered throughout the country. Why is this? it may 
be asked; and answered almost in a sentence. He best 
reflects and voices the aspirations of the lowly among his 
countrymen, he best recounts and sympathises with their 
joys and their sorrows, their weaknesses and their failings ; 
he lauds their strong religious convictions and sentiments, 
even while he unsparingly condemns what is reprehensible 
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in connection with them ; while their patriotic fervour and 
independence of character, combined with brotherly sym- 
pathy for suffering wherever found — characteristics which, 
we trust, will ever predominate amongst us — found in him 
their strongest advocate. He loved his country and his 
countrymen and women; he knew as well as any their 
grit, their worth, their heroism, their unselfishness, and the 
hardships they uncomplainingly endured; he could estimate 
rightly what their heroes had accomplished; and none 
more greatly prized than he the bonnie hills, and banks, and 
braes, and burns, and rivers, and general scenery of our 
somewhat stem and bare, though nevertheless beautiful 
country. His first ambition, as you know, was to uphold 
the virtue of his countrymen and the beauty of his country- 
women in song, as well as the unexcelled loveliness of his 
Coila, if not of Scotland; and that he accomplished, and 
accomplished to the full, what he at first with considerable 
misgiving aspired to, we are here to acknowledge with 
gratitude, and add our humble tribute to the acclamations, 
waxing louder and louder as the years roll by, that have 
been raised as the memory of the poet has been toasted and 
honoured. 

In further considering the life and works of Burns, let 
me first say that there is something peculiarly pleasing 
about his pursuits and the productions of his earlier years, 
up till, say, the age of twenty -two. Till then, according to 
a trustworthy witness — his brother Gilbert — the poet's love- 
makings were " governed by the strictest rules of virtue and 
modesty, from which he never deviated till he reached his 
twenty-third year." All men past their meridian are apt at 
times to revert or look back to the springtime of life with 
feelings akin to regret, or sorrow; for then, as Kingsley 

writes : 

All the world is young, my lad, 

And ail the fields are green ; 
Then every goose is a swan, my lad. 

And every lass a queen. 

Then it is that ambitions take form, that resolves are 
made ; then it is that all difficulties seem slight, and easily 
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surmountable ; then the spirits are ever light and buoyant, 
and like Nature in spring, all seems developing and bursting 
forth into gayness and vigour and life; then the heart 
craves for an arena whereon to shine — to do, to dare, to 
conquer. Above all, it is then that love is first felt — that 
mysterious feeling which draws with magnetic attraction the 
sexes together ; sometimes acting as an incentive to deeds of 
heroism and self-denial ; sometimes, like the fabled charm 
which threw a glamour over all it affected, making the 
plainest country lass seem a perfect divinity, and her 
words or effusions, though ever so puerile and nonsensical, 
better than the wisest words ever spoken or written. 
The god Cupid is at all times somewhat erratic in choosing 
his victims, and the consequences and effects of the wounds 
he inflicts are equally unconformable to rule or law. This, 
however, may be said — few men or women pass through life 
unscathed or untouched by love's darts ; and those who do 
so may be set down as oddities or excrescences of Natures 
Perhaps too many hide and repress, even from themselves, the 
calls Nature or love addresses them, and often deep down in 
their hearts, if they would only acknowledge it, have the 
effects of these calls been felt. The budding trees, the 
twittering and joyous birds in springtime, the animals who 
run wild or are the companions of man, alike testify against 
them. It therefore is just what we might expect, that a 
nature so impressionable as Robert Burns's should early 
respond to Nature's calls. He, it is said, fell in love when 
he was only fifteen years old ; and we fully believe it ; for 
more young lads than perhaps we are apt to imagine feel 
the first faint twitterings of love about that age, though, 
fortunately for them, it is generally on ladies considerably 
older than themselves their affections fall. Nevertheless, 
at that age wounds are unquestionably inflicted, sore but 
not deadly, for which, by the way, the best salve or cure is a 
younger counter-attraction. At any rate, I have no doubt 
Burns, for the time being, loved his various Peggys and 
Annies and Marys sincerely, honestly, and virtuously ; and 
if he afterwards fell, we may yet pause before we blame 
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him, and rather be inclined to utter the prayer that all 
placed in like positions as he was may not be tempted above 
what they are able to bear. For this, in part at least, we 
can understand, that his ardent nature, his glowing words, 
and winning manners must have exercised a wonderful 
fascination over the female sex ; and that being so, it 
follows, we think, that sometimes, where no evil was 
intended on Burns's part, his female friends all too freely 
sought and granted what they should have denied, and thus 
led on Burns to do what in his calmer and more reflective 
moments he would never have attempted. This, however, 
is anticipating. Let me rather draw your attention to two 
of his songs written in his earlier years, which depict in a 
few lines all that is beautiful and pure in love ; when the 
glamour for the first time is felt — uncontaminated by the 
freer and more reprehensible and lustful thoughts of later 
years — and which depict the object of the affections as she 
appears to the eyes of her lover. We can hardly imagine a 
rov£ writing such verses as I am about to quote, which, if 
any young lovers are round this table, may be cordially 
recommended for their attentive study : 

Her face is fair, her heart ia true, 

As spotless as she's bonnie, O ! 
The opening gowan, wat wi' dew, 

Nae purer is than Nannie, O ! 

As a complement to these lines, a verse from the beautiful 
song, " Mary Morison," may be quoted. In simple words it 
shows that, whatever others may think, the loved one is 
always charming and peerless in her lover's eyes : 

Yestreen, when to the trembling string, 

The dance gaed through the lighted ha', 
To thee my fancy took its wing — 

I sat, but neither heard nor saw : 
Though this was fair, and that was braw, 

And yon the toast of a' the town, 
I sighed, and said amo,ng them a', 

" Ye are na Mary Morison." 

Youth, however, like time, passes quickly with all, and 
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most men sooner or later become impatient of the restraints 
put upon them as minors, and long for the time when they 
will have to enter the battlefield of life, whether they be well 
or badly equipped for the combat. Enter it they must, 
however, whether willing or unwilling. Substitutes they 
cannot have. The struggle, be it remarked, between right 
and wrong, independence and dependency, virtue and vice, 
freedom and bondage, or, to sum up all, between sin and 
righteousness, is ever going on. All, as I said, must take 
part in that struggle. Few, I fancy, have entered on this 
conflict more hopeful and buoyant than Burns ; few have 
dealt harder and more downright blows in the cause of 
truth and honour ; and yet, fewer have been more battered 
and wounded, more beset and badgered, during the conflict, 
by seeming friends and open foes than Burns. Just let us 
recall one or two things he accomplished during or amidst 
this conflict. And, first, let us remark that till the advent 
of Burns, the songs of the country, with a few honourable 
exceptions, were coarse and vulgar in every sense of the 
term. He virtually blotted out the majority of them — no 
light task — and left in their stead models or patterns for 
those who came after, unequalled for beauty, for purity, for 
simplicity, for truthfulness, and for descriptive power. Take 
one example, that of a song which he has extended and 
beautified — a song now oftener sung and better known 
than any other written, and that is saying a great deal. I 
refer, of course, to " Auld Lang Syne," the words and air of 
which Burns said he got from an old man whom he heard 
singing it. Probably, for one or two of the lines he was 
indebted to a prehistoric author; but he is certainly 
responsible for the major portion of the words, and he has 
made the whole what it now is — a priceless gem — of which 
the world would assuredly feel the loss, if by any eventu- 
ality it was buried in oblivion. Similar remarks might be 
applied to several of his other productions, but I will only 
further remark on this point that we are mainly, if not 
solely, indebted to Burns for possessing the richest and best 
collections of lyric gems of any nationality in the world ; 
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and, be it recollected, the songs of a country help, to an 
extent little dreamt of, to make or mar, to elevate or debase 
the men and women — the units that go to make up a 
nation. This task that Burns accomplished ought never to 
be overlooked. 

But, second, I would here, with your kind permission, 
like to say a word or two upon another portion of his work 
that is too often passed over in silence as if it would not 
bear scrutiny — namely, his attitude towards religion, or the 
religious forms and opinions of his fellow-countrymen. I 
have already cursorily mentioned " The Cotter's Saturday 
Night," which we all know so well, and which shows 
what simple, yet God-like men, "priest-like fathers," the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland could foster and produce ; 
but no church, no organisation, and no man in this world is 
altogether good or perfect, and abuses will creep in even to 
the holy of holies, so that unless, like a tree which must be 
lopped or pruned to be maintained in perfect health and 
vigour, the pruning knife be applied to abuses and foul 
fungus sure in time to develop, the organisation or church 
is bound ere long to lose its strength or sap, and ultimately 
rot or decay. Burns, to some extent at least, acted the 
part of the skilful gardener in respect to the Presbyterian 
Church. His " Holy Fair " virtually put an end to the 
great scandals which had sprung up side by side with the 
celebration of its most sacred ordinance ; and his " Holy 
Willie's Prayer " dealt one of the hardest blows ever struck 
against canting religious hypocrites, with the exception, 
perhaps, of some passages in the Bible record. And yet 
one of Burns's latest biographers, the late Principal 
Shairp, accords faint praise to the one, and expresses his 
regret that " Holy Willie's Prayer," ." The Ordination," and 
some other verses of a like nature were ever penned. 
Perhaps, for super-refined minds like Professor Shairp's, this 
may be so; but for ordinary mortals who prefer plain, 
easily understood, though it may be unpalatable, truth to 
fine sophistries, the contrary view unquestionably prevails. 
The latter would, on no account, wish to see the poems 
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blotted out; they do not regret they were ever written. 
For myself, I would sooner see the doctrine of election 
plainly stated as it is in the first stanza of " Holy Willie's 
Prayer " than wade through the confused and bewildering 
questions and answers and proofs of the Westminster 
Catechism, to arrive at a similar conclusion. Pardon me, 
should any one feel oiFended, if I quote the first verse of 
this poem, which, I acknowledge, is apt to appal and 
horrify those who read it, though it conveys in clear and 
unmistakable language what the doctrine of election 
without reservation certainly teaches: 

O Thou, wha in the heavens dost dwell, 
Wha, as it pleases best Thysel', 
Sends ane to heaven and ten to hell, 

A' for Thy glory, 
And no for ony guid or ill 

They've done afore Thee ! 

It is by no means a pleasurable thought that is here 
enunciated ; but without arguing about its truth or falsity, 
it is well to bear in mind that its root tenet has certainly 
been held by humble and sincere Christians, among whom 
must assuredly be classed Burns's father, that men of the 
greatest genius and divines of the highest worth have 
acknowledged its truth, though doubtless they would have 
preferred to adopt another great poet's words instead of 
Burns's to interpret their views, though logically there 
may be little difference between them. I refer to the well- 
known lines of Shakespeare : 

There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Bough hew them how we wiU. 

At the same time, consider for a moment what would have 
been lost had this satire never been written. If there is 
one man more loathsome, more detestable than another, it is 
the canting, religious hypocrite. We are all sinners, so we 
are taught, and, alas, we all know too well ; should not this 
of itself make us shrink from judging and condemning 
others, even though their conduct does not meet with our 
approval 1 But when we come across men, whom all know 
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to be bad or wicked, posing as saints, maintaining they are 
the salt, the elect of the earth, the favoured of God, 
forsooth, does not the truly religious and sincere man weep 
and mourn and pray to God to counteract the effects of 
their hypocrisy and wickedness, while those outside the 
pale of the Church rightly scoff and revile, and not unseldom 
hold up these worst specimens of a church or religion as 
samples of the whole ? Besides, have we not the highest 
authority or precedent for condemning them most unspar- 
ingly, for are not these words written in the Scriptures — 
words of terrible force and meaning — " Woe unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! white- washed sepulchres, 
for ye pay tithes of mint and anise and cummin, and have 
omitted the weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, 
and faith." Burns, in his pen-picture of Holy Willie, has 
held up the canting hypocrite to eternal scorn and obloquy. 
He has shown him to be as he is, a slimy, loathsome 
creature, abhorred by God and man alike. His words may 
act as a warning to all others who may feel inclined to fall 
into like courses. For this reason alone, if for no other, 
" Holy Willie's Prayer," I think, has not been written in 
vain. 

But to turn from these somewhat gruesome subjects, and 
passing over political topics, which are apt to give rise to 
diversity of opinion, let me further remark that it was not 
on political or religious questions alone that the mind and 
energies of Bums were expended. He was eminently a 
social man, and in social circles he was assuredly a king — 
head and shoulders above all his associates, respected by 
some, feared by others, and honoured and loved by those 
who knew him best. But eminence in social circles has, as 
in other things, its advantages and disadvantages. It is a 
curious fact, often noted, that the gayest of the gay or the 
blythest of the blythe are as a rule those who feel the 
deepest depression, and the slights and thrusts caused by 
petty jealousy. The icy pinnacles of fame scaled by the 
greatest geniuses may be envied by lesser mortals, but such 
can have little conception what toils and sorrows and pain^ 
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must be endured before such positions can be attained and 
held. At the same time, though a quiet, monotonous round 
of life may in general be commended, and even endured by 
many, with ardent, eager minds like Burns's, continuous 
drudgery, without break or release, becomes sooner or later 
unendurable. I confess, in reading about his hard work 
and humble fare while he fought so nobly against poverty, 
I wonder at times he was able to bear up so well and so 
long as he did. His journey to Edinburgh, too, and the 
reception he received there, would make the continuous 
drudgery entailed by farming all the harder to endure when 
he returned to Ayrshire. I am not surprised, therefore, at 
some of the excesses into which he fell. The great tension 
was to some extent relieved by the social meetings he 
attended, and we are certainly indebted to them for the 
faithful pictures he gives of some of these, and how happy 
must have been the hours that sped all too quickly away. 
Even many a teetotaler, I believe, would brave the excess 
and the sequel which sometimes follows — a headache in the 
morning — to spend such a night in such company as that 

when 

Willie brewed a peck o' maut, 
And Bab and Allan cam' tae pree ; 
Three blither hearts, that lee-la,ng nicht, 
Ye wadna find in Christendie. 

Again, who would not wish to share or take part in, for 
once in a way, the homely and innocent amusements as 
depicted in his poem " Hallowe'en," in which, by the way, 
the inimitable descriptive lines occur : 

Whyles owre a linn the burnie plays, 

As thro' the glen it wimpl't ; 
Whyles round a rocky scaur it strays ; 

Whyles in a wiel it dimpl't ; 
Whyles glitter'd to the nightly rays, 

Wi' bickerin', dancin' dazzle ; 
Whyles cookit underneath the braes, 

Below the spreading hazel, 

Unseen that night. 

It would be easy to enlarge on what Burns has done for 
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patriotism in penning his grand song, "Scots Wha Hae," 
which has nerved the arm of so many of our soldiers on 
the battlefield ; or to revert to the fact how well he has hit 
oif the eccentricities and delights, the joys and the dangers, 
of rustic courtship. But I will simply quote, as a sequel to 
this, one verse wherein the evening of a well-spent married 
life is sketched : 

John Anderson, my jo, John, 

We clamb the hill thegither ; 
And mony a canty day, John, 

We've had wi' ane anither : 
Now we maun totter doun, John, 

But hand in hand we'll go ; 
And sleep thegither at the foot, 

John Anderson, my jo. 

To change the theme, I would have liked to have 
spoken at length on his plea for the dignity of labour 
and manhood and independent thought, and noted how his 
concentrated scorn and contempt oft break out upon these 
who can but will not assist their poorer brethren. We 
may almost fancy we see his brilliant eyes glowing with 
indignation as we read the lines : 

See yonder poor, o'erlabour'd wight, 

So abject, mean, and vile. 
Who begs a brother of the earth 

To give him leave to toil ; 
And see his lordly fellow- worm 

The poor petition spurn, 
Unmindful, tho' a weeping wife 

And helpless offspring mourn. 

If I'm design'd yon lordling's slave — 

By Nature's law design'd — 
Why was an independent wish 

E'er planted in my mind ? 
If not, why am I subject to 

His cruelty or scorn ? 
Or why has man the will and pow'r 

To make his fellow mourn ? 

Why, indeed, has often been asked, but remains, like the 
religious questions previously referred to, unanswered ; and. 
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perhaps, will ever remain so. Quotations bearing on other 
and equally interesting topics might easily be multiplied ; 
but I have said enough to show that Burns manfully 
fought, and, spite of weaknesses and failings, nobly 
championed the cause of the poor and downtrodden in 
the country, and has bequeathed to us graphic pen-pictures, * 
as has been stated, of their joys, their amusements, their 
trials, their hopes, and their aspirations. 

Before concluding, however, let me refer to just one 
other of his poems — perhaps his greatest — because it shows 
so well how in life the happiest and most blissful moments 
may be shrouded, interwoven, or intermingled with gravest 
and saddest thought. In his or our most happy moments, 
during the course, it may be, of the whi^-ling dance, 
or when joining in joyous song, there often arises — 
flits across the mind of the gayest and brightest — 
thoughts of sorrow, of suffering, of past carelessness and 
sad lack of duty, of future punishment or failure. 
These thoughts unbidden come; how they do come at 
such times will probably never be explained. Now, listen 
how artistically and naturally the lines I am going to quote 
depict this sensation, which all at times must have felt ; 
how they dovetail into each other, though as opposite as 
may be, just like, as I have said, sad thoughts coursing over 
the mind of the gay dancer. Few poets, indeedy could have 
written such lines, and in the whole range of literature 
within the same compass I know of none so apt : 

As bees flee hame wi' lades o' treasure, 
The minutes wing'd their way wi' pleasure ; 
Kings may be blest, but Tarn was glorious, 
O'er a' the ills o' life victorious ! 
But pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flow'r, its bloom is shed ! 
Or like the snowfall in the river, 
A moment white — then melts for ever I 
Or like the borealis race. 
That flit ere you can point their place ; 
Or like the rainbow's lovely form, 
Evanishing amid the storm. 

The beauty of these lines is enhanced by the great contrast 
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of the ideas they express, while their beauty and aptness 
make the contrast more marked. 

And now, and in conclusion, as this year brings the 
hundredth anniversary of the poet's death, let me say a 
word or two about his last days. To a warrior returning 
from a hard-fought field, sorely wounded, he may well be 
likened. He had been glad to accept a position that curbed 
his independence ; yet he had struggled on manfully not- 
withstanding, and that without flinching or retracting from 
his former opinions. Neglected and maligned at times, 
which naturally made him somewhat fretful and irritable, 
he yet ever and anon showed the old spirit, which nothing 
but death itself could entirely quench. Thus, in November, 
1794, about eighteen months before he died, he writes : 

I whyles claw the elbow o' troublesome thouglit ; 
But man if a sodger and life is a f aught ; 
My mirth and good humour are coin in my pouch, 
And my freedom my lairdship nae monarch dare touch. 

It was still nearer his closing day, in January, 1795, when, 
as many consider, his greatest song first appeared — "A 
Man's a Man for a' that." That indeed was his last great 
effort. It speaks out in trumpet tones the sentiments that 
Burns had clung to throughout all his chequered career. 
How pitiable to think that such a spirit should have to be 
humbled and have to beg for a few pounds from several of 
his friends almost as his last act ! And yet there is this to 
be said in extenuation — and those who have had anything 
to do in distributing charity will, I am sure, bear me out in 
what I say. It is a most difficult task for any one to 
undertake to relieve the deserving poor of Scotland. There 
are still many, I believe, who would rather die of starvation 
than make their wants known, and would even feel insulted 
were help offered to them. At any rate it was only dire 
necessity, and as a last resource, and more on account of his 
wife and children than himself, that caused Burns to write 
for and accept aid ; and how many proud spirits have been, 
like him, humbled or brought low for a like cause, and who 
dare blame them ? The Government, it is true, might have 
done something ; but ever since the Union, English Govern- 
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ments have ever been better at levying taxes on Scotland 
than bestowing favours, however slight, on her sons, unless 
due servility is forthcoming. Be this as it may, the July 
of 1796 found Burns on his dying bed, haunted by the fear 
that he might be arrested and carried off to jail for debt ; 
his Bonnie Jean lying ill and just about to be confined, but 
both well tended and nursed by a kindly neighbour, Jessy 
Lewars, in praise of whom his/last song is written. And 
yet, undaunted amidst all this pain and misery, he can still 
bear up. He had previously written to an old Edinburgh 
friend these notable words, which must oft have recurred to 
him during this trying period: — "There are two great 
pillars that bear us up amid the wreck of misfortune and 
misery. The one is composed of a certain noble, stubborn 
something in man, known by the names of Courage, 
Fortitude, Magnanimity. The other is nfede up of those 
feelings and sentiments which, however the sceptic may 
deny them, or the enthusiast may disfigure them, are yet, I 
am convinced, original and component parts of the human 
soul, those senses of the mind — if I may be allowed the 
expression — which connect us with, and link us to, those 
awful obscure realities — an all-powerful and equally bene- 
ficent God, and a world to come beyond death and the 
grave. The first gives the nerve of combat, while a ray of 
hope beams on the field ; the last pours the balm of comfort 
into the wounds which time can never cure." 

Thus amidst poverty and suffering he passed away, his 
greatness unrealised till his death, his fame obscured and 
hidden and besmirched by the little nobodies who surrounded 
him, till ultimately it burst through all trammels, and since 
then has ever been extending and increasing. We in Scot- 
land, above all others, have reason to be proud of him. The 
fame, even the name, of Scotsmen had fallen lower — owing 
mainly to the crushing out of the Rebellion of '45 — than at 
any other time, if we except that short period in her history 
of English domination immediately before the appearance 
of Wallace. He, like a second Wallace, aroused her from 
her depression and degradation. He inspired her sons with 
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fresh courage. He gloried in his nationality. He showed 
what could be done, and has been done, even though, to use 
his own words, there was "a parcel of rogues in the nation." 
We honour ourselves by honouring his memory. What need 
to magnify his faults ? Let him be his own judge, and 
surely his judgment is severe enough: 

Is there a man, whose judgment clear, 
Can others teach the course to stepr, 
Yet runs himself life's mad career, 

Wild as the wave ? 
Here pause — and, through the starting tear, 

Survey this grave. 

The poor inhabitant below 

Was quick to learn and wise to tnow, 

And keenly felt the friendly glow, 

And softer flame ; 
But thoughtless follies laid him low 

And stained his name ! 

Yes, with all his failings and faults, he was a man — a man 
in the full sense of the word. " Scotland, I fear, shall never 
look upon his like again." Gentlemen, I give you the 
toast, " The Immortal Memory of Robert Burns." 



HON. WALLACE BRUOB. 

Address delivered before the Ayr Bv/rns Club, 
25th January, 1891. 

Me. Chairman, Croupiers, and Gentlemen, — All over 
Great Britain to-night there are woven messages of elec- 
tricity, and all over the land beyond the sea, from Florida 
to Minnesota, from Maine to California, the wires are busy 
to-night exchanging fraternal greetings for your peasant 
poet, and one spark of the electric message from the good 
old town of Chester, Pennsylvania, has come under the 
Atlantic, and found utterance here in what to-night is the 
great centre of all the world. To speak worthily of the 
love of that people for Robert Burns is my desire to-night, 
and to answer your kindness properly, for I regard it as 
the greatest honour that ever has befallen me in. my life 
that I should be privileged to eat haggis in Ayr and pro- 
pose the memory of Burns. I come before you not with 
punctuated sentences, not with florid periods, or carefully 
prepared manuscript, but to speak to you from heart to 
heart somewhat of the love we all entertain across the wide 
Atlantic for the poet who made life more livable one 
hundred years ago, and who makes it more livable to-day. 
We commenced our supper to-night about twelve o'clock of 
the hour of Calcutta, and their last toast was being uttered 
at that hour ; and, by the time we finish to-night, in New 
York the tables will just be spread, and by the time they 
are going to their homes, far off in San Francisco the 
service will begin that was left off in New York ; and then 
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at Melbourne in Australia, and so on round the world goes 
the great girdle of love for the peasant poet wherever the 
English drum beats or the American flag flies. And what 
does all this mean ? It means that a man born in a lowly 
cottage — rightly born in such a cottage for the great 
mission he had to utter — born between these two twin 
streams which flow on to the great sea of eternity for ever 
as twin streams of honour ; a man bom here came to speak 
a wider humanity, and that is the reason why all the world 
to-night is listening and turning its face towards you as 
towards the shrine and the Mecca of all poesy. Who was 
that man ? Let us trace his life. You know better than I 
do — although for twenty years I have cherished the memory 
of those two pleasant weeks I spent here in Ayr in 1870 — 
you know better than I do that little clay-built biggin' out 
by "Auld AUoway Kirk." You know Mount Oliphant, 
where he went with the memories of a boy of seven ; you 
know Lochlee, a hinge of which I cherish, framed in velvet, 
given to me by the father of a man at this table, Mr. 
Scoular, of Ayr, whom you all cherish. Then from Lochlee 
to, Mossgiel ; then to Edinburgh, that wonderful pilgrimage, 
after the publishing of the Kilmarnock edition of his poems 
— five volumes of which would now be enough to board an 
ordinary poet for six years. I see Kobert Burns in Edin- 
burgh; I see him as he goes to the humble shelter of a 
friend from Ayrshire ; I see him in High Street ; I see him 
under the shadow of St. Giles ; I see him at the house of 
the Duchess of Gordon ; I see him with Erskine and with 
Dugald Stewart, and the great men of that day, who made 
Edinburgh and all Scotland famous for its intellectual 
ability. I then follow him in those pleasant tours through 
the Highlands, and then to Ellisland, and I see him leave 
the banks of the Nith, and then to the humble shelter in 
Dumfries, and then upon the sick-bed, and then, thirty- 
seven years of age, his life finished, and his work done. 
And what runs all through this history of Robert Burns's 
life ? It is the humble quality of everything that he lived 
with permanently, and he only , lived permanently with 
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humility to reach upwards to the stars, and to sing like the 
skylark that has its home down among the meadows. He, 
indeed, met with the great men of Edinburgh and found 
himself equal to them. But his life there in Edinburgh 
was of the same humble quality. It was only in the rarer 
moments of his life that he met with those men that were 
equal, or perhaps had tastes in affinity with himself. So 
much for the man who came through his humility and 
through this walk of life. Now for his poems. Trace 
them from the first love scene of the meadow; see the 
opening, the first touch of humanity in the love of " poor 
Mailie." I think that was the first time the great humanity 
of Bums asserted itself over all the living creation. Trace 
it along down through to the time that he ploughed up the 
daisy and the mouse, to " The Cotter's Saturday Night " ; 
and then he could not forget 

Auld Ayr, wham ne'er a toon surpasses 
For honest men and bonnie lassies; 

and how he got Captain Gorse and made him come up to Ayr 
Auld Kirk and draw it upon paper, and then Burns filled it 
up with the immortal witchery of his genius. So much for 
his poetry, and down to the sweet ending : " wert thou in 
the cauld blast." Now, what is the quality of this poetry ? 
What is it made up of? I take it that the one great 
quality of Burns's poetry is human sympathy. Everything 
that he saw he loved. In that most beautiful stanza — 
perhaps the sweetest ever written — when the daisy is 
crushed low, and fall the damp and the mould upon it. 
Burns, feeling that there is a heart hid away somewhere in 
its petals, and thinking it perhaps had a remembrance of 
having been pushed to the earth before, and might again 
spring into life and being, says : 

Alas ! it's no thy neebor sweet, 
The bonnie lark, companion meet. 
Bending thee 'mang the dewy weet 

Wi' speckled breast, 
When upward springing, blythe to greet 

The purpling east. 
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And in that wonderful poem^for what, after all, when we 
accomplish the most is it ? — when he looks at the mouse's 
home that has been turned up, and says : 

That wee bit heap o' leaves and stibble, 
Has cost thee mony a weary nibble, 
Now thou's turned out for a' thy trouble. 

Now, that is an exact expression of the whole labour of 
the man's life. Alas ! when it is all done there is but the 
little " heap o' stibble" that has caused him " mony a weary 
nibble." And then in that wonderful poem, " Man was 
made to mourn," how he expresses in burning words age 
and want, the ill-matched pair. Having never perhaps 
known Greek, but still feeling the great definition of the 
word antrophist, uplooking, he says, and it is the grandest 
definition of man that ever was uttered : 

And man whose heaven-erected face 
The smiles of love adorn. 

Where is there such another definition of man as that? 
The only animal that loves, the only animal that smiles, the 
only animal with heaven-uplifted face ! You wonder that 
the man was able to condense into that language that he 
had picked up in the humble life of following the plough 
along the fields, that he had picked up studying the old 
songs as he ploughed. Think of the man's life, and then 
you will wonder at the words and the issue of those words, 
their meaning, and how they came warm from his heart. 
So much for the man's humanity. Think of his patriotism, 
think of that song so eloquently sung, with which he stirs 
the hearts and minds : 

Scots wha hae wi' Wallace bled. 

Just before I came here in 1870 I was in Paris. I left that 
city three or four days before the gates were closed. While 
I was there the Marseillaise hymn burst forth from the 
heart of that people. It had been closed by an edict, but it 
had been locked up in the French heart, and then when the 
emperor was captured at Sedan every one in France sang 
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the Marseillaise hymn. In the hotel in which I was, a man 
stepped up to the piano and played the heart-stirring song. 
From the further end of the room came a Scotsman, and he 
sat down by the piano, and, filled with the same flush of 
patriotism, he played "Scots Wha Hae." There I saw those 
two grand songs put in contrast with each other, and I don't 
think I was prejudiced in thinking that there was more 
stirring strains in " Scots Wha Hae" than even in the great 
rush of the Marseillaise hymn. Then think of "The Cotter's 
Saturday Night." 

Thou ! -who pour'd the patriotic tide 

That streamed through Wallace's undaunted heart : 
Who dar'd to nobly stem tyrannic pride, 

Or nobly die, the second glorious part, 
(The patriot's God, peculiarly Thou art — 

His friend, inspirer, guardian, and reward !) 
O ! never, never, Scotia's realm desert ; 

But still the patriot and the patriot bard 
In bright succession raise — her ornament and guard. 

So much for the patriotism of Robert Burns; and you know 

he longed to do, and to say, and write something for his 

country: 

E'en then a wish — I mind its poVr — 
A wish that to my latest hour 

Should strongly stir my breast — 
That I, for puir auld Scotland's sake, 
Some usefu' plan or beuk could make, 

Or sing a sang at least. 

And he did do it. He sang the song, and he made the book. 
So much for the patriotism ; now for the reverence. When 
I come to that part of Burns's character, I see him almost 
stand in the very presence of the Infinite ; for, more than 
any other man I know of. Burns bared out his heart to the 
great Creator of the universe, presented himself bald and 
clear not only to those about him, but he laid his heart, as 
it were, open in everything. It is marvellous, and I feel 
what a wonderful bit of honesty that man had with himself 
and with his neighbours. He says : 
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God knows I'm no the thing I should be, 
Nor am I e'en the thing I would be ; 
But twenty times I rather would be 

An Atheist clean, 
Than under Gospel colours hid lie 

Just for a screen. 

Then there was a stanza beginning : 

All hail. Religion, maid divine. 

That went straight to the heart of Scotland. There was no 
misunderstanding what it meant. He saw about him a, 
great deal of hypocrisy and cant ; he saw there was much 
to be corrected, and he came to the front boldly to put in 
his protest. Look at " The Holy Fair." He saw the Sacra- 
ment of the blessed Lord was being abused in many parts 
of Scotland, and he came to put an eternal stab into the 
heart of hypocrisy, so that it can never live again with 
decency in all the world. If Robert Burns had done no 
more than that he would have been the great hero of Scot- 
land. There is no doubt it is a serious thing for a man to 
turn aside from truth. Robert Burns knew it. He knew 
it better than any man he reviled, and although he knew 
those he reviled did not bare so their own bosoms to the 
world, he did not have anything to do with the past except 
repentance, and he attempted to correct the evils that 
existed at that time in Scotland. That is a point I am glad 
to speak on, for I have on my right my friend Dr. Dykes. 
I am not so well versed in theology as he is. I hope we are 
all Christians, we ought to be, and I believe Robert Burns 
at heart was. I do not know in the Providence of God why 
temptation should have so assailed that man. He came to 
teach that lesson. No more can any of us know the 
temptation that assailed Burns; but I do not know this, 
that David never could have given such songs of praise to 
the world if he had never sinned and repented, and Robert 
Burns never could have similated this trouble. Robert 
Burns came to this world ; he sinned ; he repented ; he told 
the truth ; he asked for the Great Father to help him, and 
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I believe if the prayers of man are answered that Robert 
Bums, from his fallen home in old Dumfries, went straight 
to the heart of a Forgiving Parent. So much for Burns's 
treatment of hypocrisy. Now for his love. Eobert Burns 
wrote the love songs of the world. Why ! his " Sweet 
Afton " flows by every girl's house that we adored when we 
were boys ; his " Highland Mary '' lifts every heart to a 
higher spiritual life ; his " Mary in Heaven " is the sweet 
regret over a lost life. So all through Robert Burns's life 
we find he deifies by his song, as it were, every object that 
he touches. Now, there is one thing taught to me by a 
little manuscript I was proud to possess — the manuscript of 
" The Blue-eyed Lassie." When we read Robert Bums we 
think he is in love with all the world. But stop and take a 
look at the song and you will find the secret of the dramatic 
power of Bums. When Burns visited Lochmaben that little 
lass was twelve years old ; in other words, he dramatised his 
situation as in the case of the "Lass o' Ballochmyle." I 
believe he did not come within half a mile of her. He put 
dramatic element into song. Burns did for the songs of Scot- 
land exactly what Shakespeare did for the drama of England. 
Shakespeare found these old dramas disjointed ; he found 
them all barns and left them all palaces. Just so Burns did 
with the songs of Scotland. You know better than I know 
the situation ; he remodelled the old songs of Scotland, and 
— tell me if this is not an eternal argument of the purity of 
Burns's heart — he left every song more pure than he found 
it. It speaks volumes for the character of Bums that he 
came along and weeded the filth out of the old songs. What 
did Burns accomplish ? The very next poem Bums wrote 
after " The Cotter's Saturday Night " was his " Address to 
the Deil." He thought, perhaps, that he had disposed 
of both bits of it at once, and he lifted that sort of a 
"deil" not only out of Scotland, but out of the world 
for ever. His humanity ran over. I think if there is a 
stanza to-day that gives the earth an idea of repentance, 
it is that stanza, in his " Address to the Deil," which runs 
like this: 
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And now, auld Cloots, I ken ye're thinkin' 
A certain Bardie's rantin', drinkin', 
Some luckless hour will send him linkin' 

To your black pit : 
But, faith ! he'll turn a corner jinkin'. 

An' cheat you yet. 

I know no better idea of repentance than to " turn a corner 
jinkin'." If the people over in Massachusetts had some 
one to teach them in as forcible language as Burns the same 
ideas, there would have been less misery in the old town. 
The last witch in the world stands to-day in the small dell 
opposite auld AUoway Kirk, by the bridge of Doon. What 
a wonderful thing that Burns twined back to this country 
of his, although he left it when a boy. It was here he found 
that cottage of " The Cotter's Saturday Night " — the most 
wonderful Christian drama ever presented in words; and 
then the wonderful dramatic story, " Tam o' Shanter." Is 
it not wonderful that the man should have put into anti- 
podes, as it were, those two buildings right here in your 
own midst ? Another thing — and this is a very vital thing 
— Burns came to make Scotland think more of herself than 
she ever did before. Scotland did not know what was at 
that time a tendency towards French literature, and the 
grand old Doric expression of the Scottish song was about 
to be lost for ever, when the master of song came to put 
that Doric into lines that will last as long as language 
endures. There has been in the newspapers lately unneces- 
sary comparisons as to which was the greater poet or writer, 
Walter Scott or Eobert Burns. I think, my friends, it is like 
trying to tell which is better looking — a lady with black eyes 
or a lady with blue eyes. But I do say this, while Walter 
Scott has clothed with romance the hillsides of Scotland, 
and while he has made more real than history the 
events he depicts from his fancy, Robert Burns by his 
intense personality has hallowed every rood of ground 
his foot has trod and every stream where his fancy 
has played. More than that, Robert Burns taught the 
world the great principle of reciprocity. He was the only 
man that ever bnilt a greater bridge than Sir William Arrol, 

M 
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Robert Burns has swung his choral bridge of poetry across 
the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Indian oceans, so that the 
world to-day is bound together by the cords of one man, 
the genius of your town of Ayr. Well, my friends, I must 
not intrude. My heart is warm toward the literature of 
Scotland. I speak of Burns and Scott being placed together. 
Rather put into comparison — if you must compare anybody 
— Shakespeare and Robert Burns. For intensity of feeling 
put side by side Shakespeare's sentences with those of 
Robert Burns and see whether the peasant or ploughman 
does not often bear the gree. Take Shakespeare's 

But look, the morn in russet mantle clad 
Walks o'er the dew of yon eastern hill. 

Then look at the personification of sweetness in Bnrns's 

There simmer first unfaulds her robea. 

Look at Shakespeare's passage where he speaks of the 
lightning : 

The jaws of darkness do devour it up ere one can say it lightens, 

and Burns's wonderful expression of the same idea in 

The speedy gleams the darkness swallows. 

Tell me which is the greater. Burns always went to the heart 
of things. Take that stanza : 

The sacred lowe o' weel-placed love, 

Luxuriously indulge it ; 
But never tempt th' illicit rove, 

Though naething should divulge it. 
I wave the quantum of the sin, 

The hazard o' concealing ; 
But oh ! it hardens a' within, 

And petrifies the feeling ! 

I stand here to-night in wonder at the man so reared, so 
surrounded. He had to break the bond of his environment. 
I see him along your road, reaching up to Mount Oliphant 
when a boy ; at Mossgiel, when he goes down to have a talk 
with Gavin Hamilton, his landlord ; how the first attempt 
of authorship came, and the Kilmarnock edition fell from 
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the press — a book which startled the world and startles it 
still. Robert Bums, I bow before thee in reverence ! Thou 
art a man that came to speak more directly than any other 
in the world's history — straight out of his own heart to the 
heart of his toiling brethren. Ah, yes ! you are proud of 
the " lad that was bom in Kyle.'' The " man's a man for a' 
that " was the coming prophecy of the great brotherhood of 
the world, and it is to-day the bond of our social life, the 
very bond of brotherhood which Robert Burns so well 
expressed. I do not think that Wordsworth could have 
written so sweetly; I do not think Carlyle could have 
hated the wrong so thoroughly. Here, to-night, I come to 
you from the country across the sea to speak to you of the 
love we have for Burns ; for he is our national poet — he is 
the man that expresses the glow and the fervour and the 
enthusiasm of the people there. Could he have had a vision 
as he lay upon his dying bed, that before one hundred years 
had gone by the city of New York should be the centre of 
three millions of people, and he could see that, although the 
world had grown, it had not out-grown his songs ? Did not 
the vision pass before him, for he was conscious of the 
power that slumbered in him ? And now, to-night, all over 
the world, we come together to give the memory of Burns, 
and I ask you to pledge it in solemn silence. 



REV. HUGH MAOMILLAN. 

Address delivered before the Oreenock Bwrns Glvi), 
25th January, 1897. 

Mr. Chairman, Croupiers, and Gentlemen, — I am deeply- 
sensible of the great honour you have conferred upon me 
in placing me in this position. I am at the same time 
deeply sensible of my own unworthiness to fill it, when I 
think of the many distinguished men who have preceded 
me — some of them among the most illustrious represen- 
tatives of our literature. And this feeling of unworthiness 
is increased when I stand up, as I now do, to perform the 
principal part of our work to-night — the duty that has 
brought us together — viz., to propose the "Immortal 
Memory of Robert Burns," a toast which would task 
severely the highest intellect to do it adequate justice. 
But, fortunately for me, it is at the brilliant star itself, and 
not at the background of space against which it happens 
to-night to come out, that you are invited to gaze. 

This memorable anniversary impressively reminds us 
that the greatest events have often the smallest beginnings, 
and are introduced without observation. What could be 
more obscure and commonplace than the birth of our 
immortal poet ? Who, standing within the lowly thatched 
cottage by the wayside, near the town of Ayr, and gazing 
upon the crib of the newly-born child on the 25th of 
January, 1759, could have foreseen the marvellous destiny 
that was to open up before the unconscious babe ? The 
peasant's son came with no special record. There was 
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nothing to distinguish his birth from that of hundreds 
of other children of the poor bom on the same day. There 
was no demonstration of public joy. Quietly the marvellous 
child stole into the world, and took its place without 
observation. Even to the poet himself, afterwards recalling 
the event in song, his birth seemed of so little importance 
that it was hardly worth while to be particular about 
its date. The parents of Burns doubtless, like all 
parents, hoped that their child would do better in the 
world than they themselves had done, and advance the 
progress of humanity a step further. But grander far than 
any dream of theirs was the work to be done and the 
position achieved by their little child. When we look back 
in imagination upon that lowly spectacle, we think of the 
first twin-leaves which an acorn buried in the soil sends up 
in sprouting, without grace or strength or beauty, and 
which afterwards grow into a majestic oak tree whose 
shadow covers an acre of ground, and whose lifetime 
bridges over the whole history of Scotland. The fable of 
the infant lips of Plato being touched with honey from the 
home of the gods was surely true with regard to the infant 
lips of Robert Burns; and what Wordsworth sang of heaven 
lying about us in our infancy applied to him as it applied 
to very few of the children of men. The imagination loves 
to dwell upon the extraordinary contrast between the 
lowly, unnoticed birth of our national poet and the greatness 
of his after-fame, and the joyful celebration of this his 
natal day throughout the whole world, wherever Scotsmen 
congregate. 

We are reminded, too, by this remarkable anniversary 
that the character of the season in which great personages 
are born is very often found to correspond with their 
own character and destiny. Our national poet himself 
noticed the strange harmony between the character of the 
month in which he was ushered into the world and his own 
nature and life. We cannot imagine him a child of summer 
or autumn, with their settled sunshine and mellow fruition. 
The opening month of the year — ^looking, as its name 
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implies, before and after, with the desolation of the past 
winter and the promise of the coming spring — seems to us 
to be analogous with his mixed nature and storm-tossed 
life; full of sorrowful memories and bright hopes, of 
desolations of passion and beautiful realisations of a nobler 
ideal. The wailing winds and the lowering clouds, and the 
clear afternoons that shed a mystic gleam of sunshine on 
bare pastures, and the lengthening eves with wistful 
sadness, that marked his natal month, seemed to repeat 
themselves in his own human experience. And the gifts of 
life, the beginnings of bird -life and flower -life which 
January shakes out of its grasp into the storm, and keeps 
warm by breathing upon them between its hands, were 
emblematic of the gifts of song cast into the tempest of his 
fortunes, and nurtured into beauty by the warm breath of 
his genius. The earth was a wintry landscape to him, and 
his life a January day. He came early into the world, and 
went away early out of it, ere he had time to warm both 
hands at the fire of life. 

His intellectual life, too, may be said to have been born 
in a January season in the history of our literature, when 
it returned from the decay and barrenness of a highly con- 
ventional style to the simplicity of Nature. On a great 
scale the world was beginning at the time to awaken to all 
the qualities of a vigorous and beautiful youthhood. 

There are prosaic souls that wonder why, year after year, 
we meet to honour the birthday of our national poet in the 
same unchanging fashion. They feel as if we ought, like 
themselves, to get tired of it and give it up. But I am sure 
that those who take part in this annual celebration do not 
experience any weariness or monotony in it. Each new 
occasion comes with fresh interest and zest. We do not 
grow tired of our own birthday ; and the birthday of our 
immortal bard may well be a significant time to thousands 
who owe the first dawning of their intellectual life to the 
inspiration of his poetry. The gifts of song which he has 
bestowed upon us are like Nature's gifts, which she is never 
weary of repeating. Nature brings the same flowers and 
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aspects of landscape back again each year. She says over 
and over again the same things in her language of re- 
appearing foliage and blossoming. The primroses and the 
wild hyacinths receive a welcome each April as warm, and 
are greeted with a surprise as joyful, as when they were 
first seen by our youthful eyes. They are the same and yet 
different ; for each new season gives them new memories 
and associations to add to their charms, and to the 
impression which they produce upon us. And the poetry 
of Robert Burns is like these flowers. It is as natural and 
spontaneous as the daisies. It is the characteristic of spring 
flowers that their blossoms rise directly from the root and 
come before the leaves. The flowers later on have their 
blossoms formed and elaborated by the foliage, and come 
after the foliage. But spring blossoms are formed first and 
come straight from the root ; and so it is with the poetry of 
Burns. It is not carefully composed and fettered by art ; 
it springs at once from the quickened soil of his mind and 
heart. It has a finality, too, in its perfect simplicity and 
naturalness, like the finality of the spring flowers which 
have attained their most perfect form and hue and cannot 
be changed or improved, but must appear year after year as 
they are. And so there is no monotony in the poetry of 
Burns, which comes to each new generation with a fresh 
charm and power, and no feeling of weariness in gratefully 
celebrating the recurring birthday of him who gave us the 
inestimable legacy. I cannot imagine a time when the 
commemoration of Robert Burns's birthday will be given 
up. It will only be when his countrymen are tired of his 
poetry, and that will be never ! 

Time but the impression stronger makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear. 

There is a fitness in the nature of things that we in 
Greenock should honour in this way the memory of our 
national poet. For we hold as a sacred trust, in the heart 
of our town, the dust of that beautiful, simple-minded 
Highland maiden who awoke in the breast of Burns the 
purest flame of love, and whose pathetic idyl of bright 
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promise and early death he enshrined, as in a crystal 
sphere, in one of the tenderest and most touching poems in 
our language. And may I say regarding myself, whom 
you have so highly honoured to-night, that there is a 
fitness in my taking part with you in this celebration. 
I, too, have a most interesting association with Burns. 
Ever since I knew my own name, I learned to revere 
his. I was born in a place whose fairest scene he disclosed 
to the great world by making it the theme of one of his 
most picturesque songs. Often have I stood on the spot 
where tradition says that he composed his song, or the idea 
of it suggested itself to him ; and while I gazed upon the 
steep hoary rocks and the foaming waterfalls and the 
overhanging fragrant tresses of the birch trees, and drank 
in the charm of the scene, I felt that it owed much of its 
beauty and impressiveness to this haunting association 
with the poet. My imagination was more quickened by 
dreamings in that spot than by anything else. And never 
do I hear the sweet refrain of the "Birks o' Aberfeldy" 
sung, than love for my native place is inextricably inter- 
twined with love for the great genius who made it dearer 
still by his informing spell ! 

It is well to have such commemorations as this, if only 
to keep in remembrance our nationality. Scotland is in 
danger of becoming a mere province of the larger country 
with which it is united. Our artists have gone south like 
the swallows; our authors mostly congregate in the vast 
Metropolis; our distinguished magazines are edited by 
Englishmen and published in London. At one time, not 
so long ago, Scottish names connected with the Scottish 
capital were at the head of our English literature, and 
Edinburgh was in truth the Modern Athens. England, by 
the attraction of its superior wealth and political importance, 
is gradually assimilating our country to its own likeness. 
In such circumstances, we are called upon to maintain and 
assert our individuality as a nation and country with 
greater zeal and resoluteness than ever. And the best way 
of doing so is, not by echoing the parrot-cry of " Justice to 
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Scotland " in regard to its political interests, but by such 
commemorations as this, which fan the fire of our patriotism 
through our homage to our great national poet. Scotsmen 
are cosmopolitan, and Scottish blood everywhere has a 
peculiarly cohesive property ; and in every country under 
heaven our kinsmen to-night meet together, and while 
they speak with rapture of what Robert Burns has done 
for their native land, they realise that Scotland's mountains 
are still sky-piercing and steadfast as of yore, and Scottish 
hearts are still as warm and true as ever, and the great 
Mother of Wallace and Bruce, and Knox and Scott and 
Burns, has not ceased to bear sons worthy of treading, 
however far off. in the footsteps of her immortals. At 
present, indeed, we have special reason to be proud of our 
country. She has recovered much of her old prestige, and 
multitudes of hearts everywhere are warming to the tartan. 
All former prejudices against our tender and expressive 
Doric has passed away, and there is a perfect boom in 
Scottish literature. The triumphal progress of our last 
year's honorary president, "Ian Maclaren," in Canada 
and in the United States of America is a remarkable 
proof of the love for Scotland that glows not only in 
the bosom of exiled Scotsmen, but also in those who have 
no Scottish blood in their veins, but owe their romantic 
interest in our little country to the works of Sir Walter 
Scott and the songs of Robert Burns. 

Everything has been said about the poems and songs of 
Burns that could be said, by all sorts and conditions of 
writers and speakers ; and it is impossible, even if it were 
desirable, to say anything new about them. Every one 
knows and feels how he revealed among our bleak Scottish 
hills the humanity of humble hearts, and the true poetry 
and pathos of lowly life ; how he showed that the daisy in 
the furrow and the honest man toiling at the plough were 
alike the works of God, and fulfilling each in its own 
way His great plan; and how the piety of the cottage 
home rose as incense to heaven, like its own blue smoke 
into the bluer air. But we cannot too often remind 
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ourselves of the vast debt which our country owes to 
him for the purification and ennobling of our national song. 
What Scottish song was before his advent it is diflScult for 
us to imagine. At an earlier period the ballad poetry of 
Scotland embodied all the romantic life of the land with a 
genuine pathos and passion, and imaginative power, and 
humour, and directness of expression which thrill our 
hearts even at this distance of time. These ballads were 
comparatively pure, and lived on the lips and in the 
memories of several generations, as they were sung over 
the land at fairs and feasts, and at the fireside by the 
wandering beggar, who paid in this manner his lawing for 
his supper and couch of straw. But after these ballads 
succeeded a period which can never come back again, when 
the exquisite music of many of our best known songs was 
associated with foul and bacchanalian words, giving them a 
false charm like that of the iridescence that shines on the 
surface of a polluted pool. Such songs could not be sung 
without spreading an infectious evil atmosphere around 
them ; and that they were popular at all showed how low 
was the state of morals. From this unholy alliance Burns 
divorced the lovely music, and married it anew to words 
that were worthy of it — words and music forming, as 
our own Hamish MacCunn has so beautifully shown, a 
harmony most pure and perfect. Those familiar songs 
that form part of the emotional inheritance of every 
Scottish man, woman, and child, and that raise a lump of 
yearning tenderness in our throats when we hear them 
sung in foreign lands, have all had this origin. Had Burns 
done no other service for his country than this elevation of 
our national song, he would be deserving of everlasting 
remembrance. 

It would have been a blessed thing if his heaven- 
bestowed gift had done a similar service to his own life, 
and purified and harmonised it to the music of the 
spheres. The evil manners of great men indeed live in 
brass ; and many estimate the value of the nugget, not by 
the amount of pure gold there is in it, but by the amount 
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of dross. The dying poet feared that " the awkward squad " 
would fire over his grave ; and that is what they have been 
doing more or less ever since. And men of my cloth, 
forgetting his own touching appeal to "gently scan our 
brither man," which only echoes the divine precept, often 
immolated him for the sake of pointing a moral. So 
familiar are we with this mode of treatment that it seems 
impossible to speak of his bright genius without alluding to 
the shadows which it cast. Never was there a man whose 
personality has been subjected to such a severe and long- 
continued scrutiny as his. The poet speaks about the 
fierce light that beats upon a throne and blackens every 
blot ; but no royal throne has been like the poet's throne of 
Robert Burns in this respect. The Rontgen rays of 
innumerable critics have searched him through and through, 
and revealed every corner and crevice of his nature. 
Every scrap of information about his life has been collected 
and commented upon times without number. No wonder 
if under this fierce light some stains and defects and moral 
failures should have been discovered, and blackened even 
unduly. What human being could emerge from such a 
scrutiny wearing the white flower of a blameless life ? 

I do not wish to excuse or palliate those moral failings 
of his which are known to every one. They were sad 
and mad and bad enough. But no one knew this or felt 
this more than himself. His society was courted by the idle 
and dissipated for the sake of the charm of his conversation 
and lively wit. But the diflerence between him and such 
companions was that they were in their own congenial 
element in the midst of such dissipation, whereas he had 
ever a pang of self-accusation at the time and of deep 
remorse afterwards, for he felt that he was degrading his 
powers and doing violence to his higher nature. His boon 
companions overtook their faults, but in Burns's case he 
was overtaken by them. They were out of the line of his 
earnest purpose, and therefore they twisted, if they did 
not break the unity of his life, and made him often 
restless and moody and miserable. The water lily absorbs 
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from the mud in which it is rooted only what it needs for 
growth or beauty ; but there are simple cellular plants that 
absorb a large part of the unwholesome ingredients of 
^their growing-places, and become tainted with them. The 
genius of Burns was too much of this latter species. It 
was not always selective enough, and it did not always 
transform what it absorbed into healthy growth and 
beauty. His was that poetic sensibility and high-strung 
imagination to which the temptations of the world most 
powerfully appeal. Many men of genius have pleaded this 
as an excuse for their moral failures, and have even held 
that these were glorified by their high gifts. Burns's faults 
were in a large measure the faults of his age, and " many 
sinning on such a height had been the sleeker for it." But 
what distinguished him was that he had the exceptional 
feeling of bitter shame and repentance, and longed to escape 
from his weak will and wayward heart. And that painful, 
pitiful struggle with the twofold nature in him wore out 
his life prematurely. For the effort to get an ideal 
pleasure, otherwise unattainable in his hard circumstances, 
he paid a most costly price. " He died of himself," as some 
one has graphically said, in his thirty-seventh year. He 
had no autumn of reflection. It was all a wind-born 
spring of growth and a summer of passion. And on his 
grave fell many of the blossoms of his genius, from which 
no fruit to quench the thirst of the soul could ever be 
grown. Too late for him came the wonderful revulsion 
and appreciation of his countrymen. What might he not 
have done if his lot had been cast in happier circumstances ? 
We cannot help thinking of Edgar Allan Poe's beautiful 
words as applicable to them both : 

If I could dwell 

Where Israfel 

Had dwelt, and he where I ; 

He might not sing so wildly well 

A mortal melody ; 

While a deeper note than this might swell 

From my lyre within the sky. 

The memory of Burns has been too much surrounded 
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with a lurid halo of conviviality, as if that were the most 
characteristic feature of his genius and of his life. And it 
is to be feared that at an earlier period some annual 
celebrations were a good deal to blame for the false 
association. We live, however, in better times. We have 
learned to separate and distinguish between the productions 
of Burns's genius — by far the greater portion — which will 
be a joy for ever, and the froth of it, which deserves to 
perish. We have taken our side with Nature itself, which 
only carries on to enduring life what is pure and good and 
beautiful, and strains and speedily discards and tosses to 
oblivion that which is base and has no promise of good in 
it to the world. Our local society has had a remarkably 
good record. We may well be proud of it ; for as it is the 
oldest Burns Club in the land, so it is also one of the very 
best, in its pure aims and its satisfactory achievements. It 
has had for many years a high educational value, in 
cultivating and fostering among the young of our com- 
munity a love of poetry, and all that poetry has made its 
own, for the refinement of life. And the earnest wish of 
us all is, that this and all similar commemorations of Burns 
may do what Burns himself did for our Scottish song — 
elevate our minds and prove to us a source of the purest 
social pleasure. I ask you to join with me, in most 
respectful silence, in the toast of the evening — " The 
Immortal Memory of Eobert Burns." 



MR. WALTER BLAOK. 

Address delivered before the Kelso Bums Club, 
25th January, 1897. 

Me. Black, in submitting "The Immortal Memory/' 
said: 

Our monarch's hindmost year but ane 
Was five-and-twenty days begun, 
'Twas then a blast o' Janwar' win' 
Blew hansel in on Robin. 

And surely Mother Nature never gave a more boisterous 
welcome to any man destined to play so great a part in 
the drama of life His words to the mountain daisy are 
applicable to his own birth : 

Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early humble birth; 
Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 
Amid the storm. 

For out of trouble and distress, out of misery and despair, 
out of the storm and tempest of his chequered life. Burns 
rises high and clear, until to-day he stands on the highest 
pinnacle on the temple of fame. To-night, not only in our 
own land, not only across the Border, but all over the 
world, wherever " Scotchmen gather," admirers and lovers 
of our national bard are accepting his own invitation — an 
invitation which is still given, and will be given, to all 
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those who choose to accept it, as long as the works of 
Burns occupy a place in the hearts and lives of men : 

A' ye whom social plea.'iure charms, 
Whose heart the tide o' kindness warms, 
Wha hold your being on the terms, 

"Each aid the others," 
Come to my bowl, come to my arms. 

My friends, my brothers ! 

In speaking of Burns, I would like to select some of the 
pictures of Nature and of man and touch upon some of the 
pithy, pawky sayings and sage advices which he has left to 
"a' future ages." Burns has painted Nature in all her 
seasons, from " that merry day the year begins when we 
bar the door on frosty win's" to the days when "lyart 
leaves bestrow the yird." Of winter he tells us : 

The wintry west extends hia blast. 

And hail and rain does blaw, 
Or the stormy north sends driving forth, 

The blinding sleet and snaw ; 
While tumbling brown the burn comes down 

And roars frae bank to brae. 
And bird and beast in covert rest, 

And pass the heartless day. 

But spring returns, and his heart rejoices ; for spring to 
Burns is " the darling of the year " : 

When Nature hangs her mantle green 

On every blooming tree. 
And spreads her sheets o' daisies white 

Out o'er the grassy lea. 

His heart is full of love and sympathy for all God's 
creatures; everything is placed on a level with himself. 
The mouse is his " poor earth-bom companion and fellow- 
mortal," and when the cruel coulter tears up its cell he 
reflects on the pain and suffering it must now endure. 
His prophetic eye already sees it trembling in the " sleety 
dribble and cranreuch cauld," and he tells it and us that 
"the best-laid schemes o' mice and men gang aft agley." 
When " the storm the steeples rocked," his heart bled for 
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the " Ourie cattle and silly sheep wha bide this brattle o' 
winter war." He trembles for the fate of 

Ilk happing bird I wee, hapless thing, 
That in the merry months o' spring 
Delighted- me to hear thee sing ; 

What comes o' thee ! 
Where wilt thou cower thy chittering wing 

And close thy e'e? 

Even the hardships of the fox elicits his pity : 

The blood-stained roost, the sheep-cot spoiled my heart forgets, 
While pitiless the tempest wild sore on you beats. 

So ready is he to sympathise with suffering and distress 
that even the condition of the devil troubles him, and 
when he bids him farewell he expresses the hope that he 
may yet find more comfortable quarters : 

But fare ye weel, auld Nickie-ben ! 
wad ye tak' a thocht and men' ! 
Ye aiblins might — I dinna ken — 

Still hae a stake ; 
I'm wae to think upon yon den 

Ev'n for your sake. 

Much has been said about the circumstances of the life of 
Burns; but we must not forget that those very circum- 
stances have given to us this precious wealth of poetry and 
song. His loves, his joys, his hopes, his disappointments 
breathe in and through almost every line he has written. 
Out of the fulness of his heart the poet speaketh ; and his 
was a large and a full heart. But there was no room in it 
for the tyrant and the oppressor. He loathes and curses 
the " wretch of humankind " ; he detests the haughty 
lordling who spurns the poor petition of the o'erlaboured 
wight ; but he sings in praise of the " simple rustic hind," 
the "buirdly chiels and clever hizzies," and the "social, 
friendly, honest man," and tells us " 'tis he fulfils great 
Nature's plan, and none but he." He has painted life, chiefly 
rural life, from the cradle to the grave — from the " lisping 
infant prattling on his knee " to " John Anderson, my Jo." 
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He has introduced us into the family circle of the cotter. 
At the door we see the " expectant wee things toddlin' to 
meet their dad." What a cheering sight is his "clean 
hearth stane " and his " thrifty wife's smile." Little wonder 
is there, with such surroundings, "he quite forgets his 
labour and his toil." How excellently this pair fulfil the 
duties of parents ! 

The mother wi' her needles and her shears 
Gars auld claes look amaist as weal's the new; 
while 

The father mixes a' wi' admonition due. 

Well might Burns, after describing such a home — a home 
where love and devotion reigned supreme — in a moment of 
enthusiasm say, " From scenes like these old Scotia's 
grandeur springs." When Burns draws the portrait of a 
man he gives us a true living personality ; he hits him oflf 
in a single line. " Fechtin' Jamie Fleck," or " the son of 
Mars who shows his cuts and scars," and that " blethering, 
blustering, drunken blellum," Tarn o' Shanter, illustrates his 
graphic powers of description. A keen observer of human 
nature, he knew his own and saw the weakness of others ; 
but his great generous heart does not blame. No ; he takes 
his stand as counsel for poor mortals, and tells those 
individuals who are ever ready to "mark and tell their 
neebors' fault and folly" to "gently scan your brother man, 
still gentler sister woman," reminding them that " though 
they may gang a kennin' wrang, to step aside is human." 
When ambition would carry us too high — when we lament 
that we are not so great as our fellows — ^he not only tells 
us to make the best of our position, but, with a master 
mind, he shows us the greatness of being small : 

Yet, all beneath the unrivalled rose, 
The lowly daisy sweetly blows ; 
Though large the forest monarch throws 

His army shade, 
Yet green the juicy hawthorn grows 

Adown the glade. 

Though Burns wrote that pungent satire, " Holy Willie's 

N 
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Prayer," and tore the mask from off the face of this wretch, 
whose deeds were so foul that Bums fears they " wad stain 
the name of the devil," although he laughs and scoffs at the 
"Holy Fair," yet in his heart he was deeply religious. 
Through all his works he teaches honesty, purity, and 
truth. At true religion he never scoffs : 

All hail, Eeligion, maid divine ! 
Pardon a muse sae mean as mine, 
Who in her rough, imperfect line 

Thus daurs to name ye ! 
To stigmatise false friends o' thine 

Can ne'er defame ye. 

He has sung of the feathered inhabitants of these islands 
— from " the little birds that blithely sing, or lightly flit on 
wanton wing," to the eagle on the cliff — and he notices the 
habits peculiar to each : 

The patridge loves the fruitful fells. 

The plover loves the mountain, 
The woodcock haunts the lonely dells. 

The soaring heron the fountain ; 
Through lofty groves the cushat roves. 

The path of man to shun it. 
The hazel bush o'erhangs the thrush. 

The spreading thorn the linnet. 

In the love songs of Bums we find " gems of purest ray 
serene." Love first inspired him to rhyme ; never until he 
felt the tender passion did he attempt to embody his 
thoughts in verse : 

When youthful love, warm, blushing, strong. 
Keen, shivering, shot thy nerve along 
Those accents grateful to thy tongue. 

The adored name ! 
I taught thee how to pour in song, 

To soothe thy flame. 

And she has taught him so well that his singing has soothed 
and softened the " sighs and vows amang the knowes," and 
has helped the " youthful, loving, modest pair " to " breathe 
out the tender tale beneath the milk-white thorn that 
scents the evening gale"; and it will help all those who 
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choose to listen to him to all time. How well he knows 
the heart of the lover ! He goes to the dance, but his love 
is not there, and next day he tells her that the gay scene 
failed to impress him : 

Yestreen 'when to the trembling string. 

The dance gaed thro' the lighted ha'. 
To thee my fancy took its wing, 

I sat, but neither heard nor saw : 
Though this was fair, and tha,t was braw, 

And yon the toast of a' the town, 
I sighed, and said among them a', 

" Ye are na Mary Morison." 

He was no mean lover, hankering after wealth — "No gentle 
dames, though ere so fair, shall ever be my muse's care " ; 
and when on the moor he meets proud Tibbie, who tosses 
her head at him in scorn, looking over his shoulder he tells 
her she has no attractions for him : 

There dwells a lass in yonder park, 
I wouldna gie her in her sark 
For thee, wi' a' thy thousand mark — 
Ye needna look sae high. 

He warns parents against giving their daughters away for 
gold, and makes the poor lassie, the victim of her mother's 
greed, tell her own troubles : 

He hums and he hankers, he frets and he cankers, 
I never can please him dae a' that I can ; 

He's doylt an' he's dozzen, his bluid it is frozen, 
Oh, dreary's the night wi' a crazy auld man. 

Pessimistic croakers would have us believe that marriage 

is a failure. Burns proves how utterly weak is their 

argument : 

To mak' a happy fireside clime 
To weans and wife ; 
That's the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life. 



or. 



The dearest comfort o' their lives, 
Their grushie weans and faithf u' wives. 



or that comprehensive picture of domestic happiness : 
Noo they're croose and cantie baith. 
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When the liberty and freedom of his country is at stake, 
when men are wanted for the field of battle, he tells us to 
" Bring a Scotsman frae the hill, clap in his cheek a 
Highland gill," and immediately " he has nae thought but 
how to kill twa at a blow." Bums estimated man accord- 
ing to his worth — " The honest man, though e'er so poor, 
is king o' men for a' that" — and points out the goal of 
social perfection, for further we cannot go : 

Then let us pray that come it may, 

As come it ■will for a' that, 
That sense and worth o'er a' the earth 
May bear the gree, an' a' that. 
For a' that, an' a' that, 
It's comin' yet for a' that. 
When man to man the warld o'er 
Shall brithers be for a' that. 

Bums had imperfections ; who has not ? Let him cast the 
first stone if such an one can be found. As for us whose 
burdens he has lightened, whose hearts he has cheered, we 
will respect and honour his name. 



MR. GBORGB WILLIAM OURTIS. 

Address delivered at the Unveiling of the Bwrns Statue 
in Central Park, New York, 2nd October, 1880. 

The year 1759 was a proud year for Great Britain. Two 
years before, amid universal disaster. Lord Chesterfield had 
exclaimed, " We are no longer a nation ! " But meanwhile 
Lord Chatham had restored to his country the sceptre of 
the seas, and covered her name with glory of continuous 
victory. The year 1759 saw his greatest triumphs. It was 
the year of Minden, where the French army was routed ; 
of Quiberon, where the French fleet was destroyed ; of the 
heights of Abraham in Canada, where Wolfe died happy, 
and the dream of French supremacy upon the American 
continent vanished for ever. The triumphant thunder of 
British guns was heard all around the world. Robert 
Clive was founding British dominion in India ; Boscawen 
and his fellow-admirals were sweeping France from the 
ocean ; and in America Colonel George Washington had 
planted the British flag on the fleld of Braddock's defeat. 
"We are forced to ask every morning what victory there 
is," said Horace Walpole, " for fear of missing one ! " 

But not only in politics and war was the genius of Great 
Britain illustrious. James Watt was testing the force of 
steam; Hargreaves was inventing the spinning -jenny, 
which ten years later Arkwright would complete; and 
Wedgwood was making household ware beautiful ; 
Fielding's "Tom Jones'' had been ten years in print, 
and Gray's "Elegy" nine years; Dr. Johnson had lately 
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published his Dictionary ; and Edmund Burke his essay on 
the "Sublime and Beautiful." In the year 1759 Garrick 
was the first of actors, and Sir Joshua Reynolds of painters; 
Gibbon dated in this year the preface of his first work; 
Hume published the third and fourth volumes of his 
"History of England"; Robertson his "History of Scot- 
land " ; and Sterne came to London to find a publisher 
for " Tristram Shandy " ; Oliver Goldsmith, " unfriended, 
solitary," was toiling for the booksellers in his garret over 
Fleet ditch, but four years later, with Burke and Reynolds 
and Garrick and Johnson, he would found the most famous 
of literary clubs, and sell the " Vicar of Wakefield " to save 
himself from jail. It was a year of events decisive of the 
course of history, and of men whose fame is an illustrious 
national possession. But among those events none is more 
memorable than the birth of a son in the poorest of Scotch 
homes ; and of all that renowned and resplendent throng 
of statesmen, soldiers, and seamen, of philosophers, poets, 
and inventors, whose fame filled the world with acclamation, 
not one is more gratefully and fondly remembered than 
the Ayrshire ploughman, Robert Burns. 

This great assembly is, in large part, composed of his 
countrymen. You, fellow-citizens, were mostly born in 
Scotland. There is no more beautiful country; and, as 
you stand here, memory and imagination recall your native 
land. Misty coasts and far- stretching splendours of the 
summer sea, solemn mountains and wind-swept moors, 
singing streams and rocky glens and waterfalls, lovely 
vales of Ayr and Yarrow, of Teviot and the Tweed, 
crumbling ruins of ancient days — abbey and castle i and 
tower; legends of romance, gilding burn and brae with 
" the light that never was on sea or land " ; every hill with 
its heroic tradition, every stream with its story, every 
valley with its song ; land of the harebell and the mountain 
daisy, land of the laverock and the curlew, land of braw 
youths and sonsie lassies, of a deep, strong, melancholy 
manhood, of a deep, true, tender womanhood — this is your 
Scotland, this is your native land ! And how could you so 
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truly transport it to the home of your adoption, how 
interpret to us beyond the sea, so fully and so fitly, as by 
this memorial of the poet, whose is Scotland ? No wonder 
that you proudly bring his statue and place it here under 
the American sun, in the chief American city, side by side 
with that of the other great Scotchman, whose genius and 
fame, like the air and the sunshine, no local boundary can 
confine. In this Walhalla of our various nationality it will 
be long before two fellow-countrymen are commemorated 
whose genius is at once so characteristically national and 
so broadly universal, who speak so truly for their own 
countrymen and for all mankind, as Walter Scott and 
Robert Burns. 

The season of the reddening leaf, of sunny stillness and 
of roaring storm, especially befits this commemoration, 
because it was at this season that the poet was peculiarly 
inspired, and because the wild and tender, the wayward 
and golden-hearted autumn is the best symbol of his 
genius. The sculptor has imagined him in some hour of 
pensive and ennobling meditation, when his soul, amid the 
hush of evening, in the falling year, was exalted to an 
ecstasy of passionate yearning and regret ; and here, rapt 
in silence, just as the heavenly melody is murmuring 
from his lips, here he sits, and will sit, for ever. It was in 
October that Highland Mary died ; it was in October that 
the hymn to Mary in Heaven was written; it was in 
October, ever afterward, that Bums was lost in melancholy 
musing as the anniversary of her death drew near — 
yet within a few days, while his soul might seem to have 
been still lifted in that sorrowful prayer, he wrote the 
most rollicking, resistless, and immortal of drinking 
songs : 

O Willie brew'd a peck o' maut, 

And Bab and Allan cam' to pree ; 
Three blither hearts, that lee-lang nicht, 

Ye wadna find in Christendie. 

Here were the two strains of this marvellous genius, and 
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the voices of the two spirits that went with him through 

Ufe: 

He raised a mortal to the skies, 
She drew an angel down. 

This was Burns. This was the blended poet and man. 
What sweetness and grace! What soft, pathetic, penetrating 
melody, as if all the sadness of shaggy Scotland had found 
a voice ! What whispering witchery of love ! What 
boisterous, jovial humour, excessive, daring, unbridled! — 
satire of the kirk, so scorching and scornful that John 
Knox might have burst indignant from his grave, and 
shuddering ghosts of Covenanters have filled the mountains 
with a melancholy wail. A genius so masterful, a charm 
so universal, that it drew farmers from the field when his 
coming was known, and men from their tavern beds at 
midnight to listen delighted until dawn. 

It cannot be said of Burns that he "burst his birth's 
invidious bar." He was born poor, he lived poor, he died 
poor, and he always felt his poverty to be a curse. He 
was fully conscious of himself, and of his intellectual 
superiority. He disdained and resented the condescension 
of the great, and he defiantly asserted his independence. I 
do not say that he might not, or ought not, to have lived 
tranquilly and happily as a poor man. Perhaps, as Carlyle 
suggests, he should have divided his hours between poetry 
and virtuous industry. We only know that he did not. 
Like an untameable eagle he dashed against the bars he 
could not break, and his life was a restless alternation of low 
and lofty moods, of pure and exalted feeling, of mad revel 
and of impotent regret. His pious mother crooned over his 
cradle snatches of old ballads and legends of which her 
mind was f uU. His father, silent, austere, inflexibly honest, 
taught him to read good books — books whose presence in his 
poor cottage helps to explain the sturdy mental vigour of 
the Scotch peasantry. But the ballads charmed the boy. 
He could not turn a tune, but, driving the cart, or ploughing 
or digging in the field, he was still saying the verses over and 
over, his heart answering, like a shell the sea, until, when he 
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was fifteen, he composed a song himself upon a lassie who 
drew his eye and heart ; and so, as he says, love and poetry 
began with him together. 

For ten years his life was a tale of fermenting youth ; 
toiling and moiling, turning this way and that, to surveying 
and flax-dressing, in the vain hope of finding a fairer 
chance ; a lover of all girls, and the master of the revels 
everywhere ; brightening the long day of peat-cutting with 
the rattling . fire of wit that his comrades never forgot ; 
writing love-songs, and fascinated by the wild smuggler 
boys of Kirkoswald; led by them into bitter shame and 
self-reproach, but turning, with all the truculence of heady 
youth, upon his moral censors, and taunting them with 
immortal ridicule. At twenty-five, when his father was 
already laid in Alloway kirkyard, the seed of old national 
legend which his mother had dropped into his cradle began 
to shoot into patriotic feeling and verse, and Burns became 
conscious of distinct poetic ambition. For two years he 
followed the plough, and wrote some of his noblest poems. 
But the farm which he tilled with his brother was unpro- 
ductive, and at the very time that his genius was most 
affluent his conduct was most wayward. 

Distracted by poetry and poverty and passion, and 
brought to public shame, he determined to leave the 
country, and in 1786, when he was twenty-seven years old, 
Burns published his poems by subscription to get the money 
to pay his passage to America. Ah ! could that poor, 
desperate ploughman of Mossgiel have foreseen this day, 
could he have known that because of those poems, an 
abiding part of literature, familiar to every people, sung 
and repeated in American homes from sea to sea, his genius 
would be honoured and his name blessed, and his statues 
raised with grateful pride to keep his memory in America 
green for ever, perhaps the amazing vision might have 
nerved him to make his life as noble as his genius ; perhaps 
the full sunshine of assured glory might have wrought 
upon that great, generous, wilful soul to 
Tak' a thought an' men'. 
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Bums's sudden fame stayed him, and brought him to 
Edinburgh and its brilliant literary society. Hume was 
gone, but Adam Smith remained ; Robertson was there, and 
Dugald Stewart. There, also, were Blacklock and Hugh 
Blair and Alison ; Fraser, Tytler, and Adam Ferguson and 
Henry Erskine. There, too, were the beautiful Duchess 
of Gordon, and the truly noble Lord Glencairn. They 
welcomed Bums as a prodigy, but he would not 
be patronised. Glad of his fame, but proudly and 
aggressively independent, he wanders through the stately 
city, taking off his hat before the house of Allan Ramsay, 
and reverently kissing Robert Fergusson's grave, " his elder 
brother in misfortune," as Burns called him. He goes to 
the great houses, and although they did not know it, he 
was the greatest guest they had ever entertained, the 
greatest poet that then or ever walked the streets of 
Edinburgh. His famous hosts were all Scotsmen ; but he 
was the only Scotchman among them who had written 
in the dialect of his country, and who had become 
famous without ceasing to be Scotch. But one day there 
stole into the drawing-room where Burns stood a boy of 
fifteen, who was presently to eclipse all Scottish fame but 
that of Burns himself. The poet was looking at an 
engraving of a soldier lying frozen in the snow, imder 
which were some touching lines, and, as he read them. 
Burns, with his eyes full of tears, asked who wrote them. 
None of the distinguished company could tell him ; but the 
young boy, Walter Scott, timidly whispered the name of 
the author, and he never forgot that Burns turned upon 
him his full, dark, tearful eyes — eyes which Scott called 
the most glorious imaginable — and thanked him. Scott 
never saw Bums again. They meet here now, in this 
Central Park, for the first time since then. 

The dazzling Edinburgh days were a glaring social 
contrast to the rest of his life. The brilliant society 
flattered him, but his brilliancy outshone its own. He 
was wiser than the learned, wittier than the gayest, and 
more courteous than the courtliest. His genius flashed and 
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blazed like a torch among the tapers, and the well-ordered 
company, enthralled by the surprising guest, winced and 
wondered. If the host was condescending, the guest was 
never obsequious. But Burns did not love a lord, and he 
chafed indignantly at the subtle but invincible lines of 
social distinction, feeling too surely that the realm of 
leisure and ease, a sphere in which he knew himself to be 
-naturally master, must always float beyond, beyond — the 
alluring glimmer of a mirage. A thousand times wistfully 
watching the fascinating human figure amid the sharp 
vicissitudes of his life, from Poosie Nansie's ale-house in 
Mauchline to the stately drawing-room of Gordon Castle, 
with all his royal manhood and magnificent capability 
entangled and confused, the heart longs, but longs in vain, 
to hear the one exulting and triumphant cry of the strong 
man coming to himself, " I will arise." 

But with all his gifts, that was not given him. Burns 
left Edinburgh to wander about his bonnie Scotland, his 
mind full of its historic tradition and legendary lore, and 
beginning to overflow with songs born of the national 
melodies. He was to see, and he wished to see, no other 
land. His heart beat toward it with affectionate fidelity, 
as if he felt that somehow its destiny was reflected in his 
own. At Coldstream, where the Tweed divides Scotland 
from England, he went across the river, but, as he touched 
the English soil, he turned, fell upon his knees, stretched 
out his arms to Scotland, and prayed God to bless his 
native land. 

His wanderings ended. Burns settled at twenty-nine 

upon the pleasant farm of Ellisland, in Nithsdale, over the 

hills from his native Ayrshire, 

To mak' a happy fireside clime 
To weans and wife. 

Here is life began happily. He managed the farm, started 
a parish library, went to church, and was proud of the 
regard of his neighbours. He was honoured and sought by 
travellers, and his genius was in perfect tune. "Tam 
o' Shanter," and "Bonnie Doon," the songs of "Highland 
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Mary," " John Anderson, my Jo," and " Auld Lang Sjme," 
are all flowers of EUisland. But he could not be farmer, 
ganger, poet, and prince of good fellows at once. The cloud 
darkened that was never to be lifted. The pleasant farm 
at EUisland failed, and Bums, selling all his stock and crop 
and tools, withdrew to Dumfries. It was the last change 
of his life, and melancholy were the days that followed, but 
radiant with the keen flashes and tender gleams of the 
highest poetic genius of the time. Writing exquisite songs, 
often lost in the unworthiest companionship, consumed with 
self-reproach, but regular in his official duties ; teaching his 
son to love the great English poets from Shakespeare to 
Gray, seeking pleasure at any cost, conscious of a pity and 
a censure at which he could not wonder, but conscious also 
of the inexpressible tragedy which pity and censure could 
not know nor comprehend; and through evil report and 
good report the same commanding and noble nature that 
we know. Burns, in these dark days of Dumfries, is like a 
stately ship in a tempest with all her canvas spread, with 
far-flying streamers and glancing lights and music pene- 
trating the storm, drifting helpless on the cruel rocks of a 
lee shore. One summer evening toward the end, as a young 
man rode into Dumfries to attend a ball, he saw Burns 
loitering alone on one side of the street, while the other 
was thronged with gay gentlemen and ladies, not one of 
whom cared to greet the poet. The young man instantly 
dismounted, and joining Burns, asked him to cross the 
street. " Nay, nay, my young friend, that's all over now." 
And then, in a low, soft, mournful voice Bums repeated the 
old ballad : 

His bonnet stood ance fu' fair on his broo. 
His auld ane looked better than mony ane's new; 
But now he lets't wear ony way it will hing, 
And casts himself dowie upon the corn-bing. 

O were we young as we ance hae been, 

We auld hae been galloping down on yon green, 

And linking it owre the lily white lee, 

And werena my heart light I wad dee. 
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Five years of letting his life " wear ony way it would 
hing/' and Burns's life was ended in 1796, in his thirty- 
seventh year. There was an outburst of universal sorrow. 
A great multitude crowded the little town at his burial. 
Memorials, monuments, biographies of every kind followed. 
Poets ever since have sung of him as of no other poet. 
The theme is always fresh and always captivating, and 
within the year our own American poet, beloved and 
honoured in his beautiful and unwasted age, sings of Burns 
as he sees him in vision, as the world shall forever see him, 
an immortal youth cheerily singing at his toil in the bright 
spring morning. 

The personal feeling of Longfellow's poem is that 
which Bums always inspires. There is no great poet 
who is less of a mere name and abstraction. His 
grasp is so human that the heart insists upon know- 
ing the story of his life, and ponders it with endless 
sympathy and wonder. It is not necessary to excuse 
or conceal. The key of Burns's life is ' the struggle of a 
shrinking will tossed between great extremes — between 
poetic genius and sensibility, intellectual force, tenderness, 
consciousness, and generous sympathies on one side, and 
tremendous passions upon the other. We cannot, indeed, 
know the power of the temptation. We cannot pretend to 
determine the limits of responsibility for infirmity of 
will. We only know that however supreme and resistless 
the genius of a man may be, it does not absolve him from 
the moral obligation that binds us all. It would not have 
comforted Jeanie Deans as she held the sorrowing Effie to 
her heart to know that the " fause lover " who " staw " her 
rose was named Shakespeare or Burns. Nor is there any 
baser prostitution than that which would grace self- 
indulgence with an immortal name. If a boy is a dunce 
at school it is a foolish parent who consoles himself with 
remembering that Walter Scott was a dull schoolboy. It 
was not Scott's dullness that made him the magician. It is 
not the revelling at Poosie Nansie's and the Globe Tavern, 
and the reckless life at Mauchline and Mossgiel, that 
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endeared Robert Bums to mankind. Just there is the 
mournful tragedy of his story. Just there lies its pathetic 
appeal. The young man who would gild his dissipation 
with the celestial glamour of Burns's name snatches the 
glory of a star to light him to destruction. But it is no 
less true, and in the deepest and fullest meaning of his own 

words : 

What's done we partly may compute, 
But know not what's resisted. 

"Except for grace," said Bunyan, "I should have been 
yonder sinner." " Granted," says Burns's brother man and 
brother Scot, Thomas Carlyle, in the noblest plea that one 
man of genius ever made for another ; " granted the ship 
comes into harbour with shroud and tackle damaged, and 
the pilot is therefore blameworthy, for he has been all-wise 
and all-powerful, but to know he is blameworthy, tell us 
first whether his voyage has been round the globe or only 
to Ramsgate and the Isle of Dogs." 

But we unveil to-day, and set here for perpetual contem- 
plation, not the monument of the citizen at whom respectable 
Dumfries looked askance, but the statue of a great poet. 
Once more we recognise that no gift is more divine than 
his, that no influence is more profound, that no human 
being is a truer benefactor of his kind. The spiritual 
power of poetry, indeed, like that of natural beauty, is 
immeasurable; and it is not easy to define and describe 
Burns's service to the world. But, without critical and 
careful detail of observation, it is plain, first of all, that he 
interpreted Scotland as no other country has been revealed 
by a kindred genius. Were Scotland suddenly submerged, 
and her people swept away, the tale of her politics and 
kings and great events would survive in histories. But 
essential Scotland, the customs, legends, superstitions, 
language; the grotesque humour, the keen sagacity, the 
simple serious faith, the characteristic spirit of the national 
life caught up and preserved in the sympathy of poetic 
genius, would live forever in the poet's verse. The sun of 
Scotland sparkles in it; the birds of Scotland sing; its 
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breezes rustle; its waters murmur. Each "timorous wee 
beastie," the " ourie cattle," and the " silly sheep " are softly 
penned and gathered in this all-embracing fold of song. 
Over the dauntless battle-hymn of "Scots wha hae wi' 
Wallace bled," rises the solemn music of " The Cotter's 
Saturday Night." Through the weird witch romance of 
" Tarn o' Shanter " breathes the scent of the wild rose of 
Alloway, and the daring and astounding babel of " The Jolly 
Beggars" is penetrated by the heart-breaking sigh to 
Jessy : 

Altho' thou maun never be mine, 

Altho' even hope is denied ; 
"Ks sweeter for thee despairing 

Than aught in the world beside. 

The poet touches every scene and sound, every thought 
and feeling; but the refrain of all is Scotland. To what 
other man was it ever given so to transfigure the country 
of his birth and love ? Every bird and flower, every hill 
and dale and river, whisper and repeat his name, and the 
word Scotland is sweeter because of Robert Burns. 

But in thus casting a poetic spell upon everything 
distinctively Scotch, Burns fostered a patriotism which has 
become proverbial. The latest historian of England says 
that at the time of Bums's birth England was mad with 
hatred of the Scots. But when Burns died there was not a 
Scotchman who was not proud of being a Scotchman. A 
Scotch ploughman singing of his fellow-peasants, and their 
lives and loves in their own language, had given them in 
their own eyes a dignity they had never known : 

A man's a man for a' that. 

And America is trying to make the ploughman's words 
true. Great poets before and after Burns have been 
honoured by their countries and by the world; but is 
there any great poet of any time or country who has so 
taken the heart of what our Abraham Lincoln, himself one 
of them, called the plain people, that, as was lately seen in 
Edinburgh, when he had been dead nearly a hundred years, 
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workmeiji going home from work begged to look upon this 
statue for the love and honour they bore to Robert Burns ? 
They love him for their land's sake, and they are better 
Scotchmen because of him. England does not love Shake- 
speare, nor Italy Dante, nor Germany Goethe, with the 
passionate ardour with which Scotland loves Burns. It is 
no wonder, for here is Auld Scotia's thistle bloomed out 
into a flower so fair that its beauty and perfume fill the 
world with joy. 

But the power thus to depict national life and character, 
and thus to kindle an imperishable patriotism, cannot be 
limited by any nationality or country. In setting words to 
Scotch melodies Burns turns to music the emotions common 
to humanity, and so he passes from the exclusive love of 
Scotland into the reverence of the world. Burns died at 
the same age as Raphael; and Mozart, who was his 
contemporary, died only four years before him. Raphael 
and Mozart are the two men of lyrical genius in kindred 
arts who impress us as most exquisitely refined by careful 
cultivation ; and although Burns was of all great poets the 
most unschooled, he belongs in poetry with Raphael in 
painting, and Mozart in music, and there is no fourth. An 
indescribable richness and flower-like quality, a melodious 
grace and completeness and delicacy belong to them all. 
Looking upon a beautiful human Madonna of Raphael, we 
seem to hear the rippling cadence of Mozart, and the tender 
and true song of Burns. They are all voices of the whole 
world speaking in the accent of a native land. Here are 
Italy and Germany and Scotland, distinct, individual, 
perfectly recognisable, but the sun that reveals and 
illuminates their separate charm, that is not Italian, or 
German, or Scotch ; it is the sun of universal nature. This 
is the singer whom this statue commemorates ; the singer of 
songs as immortal as love, pure as the dew of the morning, 
and sweet as its breath ; songs with which the lover woos 
his bride and the mother soothes her child, and the heart of 
a people beat with patriotic exultation; songs that cheer 
human endeavour and console human sorrow and exalt 
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human life. We cannot find out the secret of their power. 
Until we know why the rose is sweet, or the dewdrop pure, 
or the rainbow beautiful, we cannot know why the 
poet is the best benefactor of humanity. Whether, 
because he reveals us to ourselves, or because he touches 
the soul with the fervour of divine aspiration, whether 
because in a world of sordid and restless anxiety he fills us 
with serene joy, or puts into rhythmic and permanent form 
the best thoughts and hopes of man — who shall say ? But 
none the less is the heart's instinctive loyalty to the poet 
the proof of its consciousness that he does all these things, 
that he is the harmoniser, strengthener, and consoler. How 
the faith of Christendom has been staid for centuries upon 
the mighty words of the old Hebrew bards and prophets, 
and how the vast and inexpressible mystery of divine love 
and power and purpose has been best breathed in parable 
and poem ! If we were forced to surrender every expression 
of human genius but one, surely we should retain poetry ; 
and if we were called to lose from the vast accumulation of 
literature all but a score of books, among that choice and 
perfect remainder would be the songs of Burns. 

How fitly, then, among the memorials of great men, of 
those who in different countries and times and ways have 
been leaders of mankind, we raise this statue of the poet 
whose genius is an unconscious but sweet and elevating 
influence in our national life. It is not a power dramatic, 
obvious, imposing, immediate, like that of the statesman, 
the warrior, and the inventor, but it is as deep and strong 
and abiding. The soldier fights for his native land, but the 
poet touches that land with the charm that makes it worth 
fighting for, and fires the warrior's heart with the fi.erce 
energy that makes his blow invincible. The statesman 
enlarges and orders liberty in the State, but the poet fosters 
the love of liberty in the heart of the citizen. The inventor 
multiplies the facilities of life, but the poet makes life 
better worth living. Here, then, among trees, flowers, and 
waters; here upon the green sward, and under the open 
sky ; here where birds carol, and children play, and lovers 
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whisper, and the various stream o£ human life flows by — 
we raise the statue of Robert Bums. While the human 
heart beats that name will be music in human life. We 
know better than he the infinite pathos of his own. Ah ! 
Robert Burns, Robert Burns, whoever lingers here as he 
passes and muses upon your statue will see in imagination 
a solitary mountain in your own beautiful Scotland, heaven- 
soaring, wrapped in impenetrable clouds. Suddenly the 
mists part and there are the heather, the brier-rose, and 
the gowan fine, there are the 

Bumies wimplin' down your glens 

Wi' toddlin' din ; 
Or foaming Strang wi' hasty stens, 
Frae linn to linn. 

The cushat is moaning ; the curlew is calling ; the plover is 
singing ; the red deer is bounding ; and look ! the clouds 
roll utterly away, and the clear summit is touched with the 
tender glory of sunshine, Heaven's own benediction. 



REV. ROBERT H. OOLLTER. 

Address delivered at the unveiling of the Albany (N.Y.) 
Bums Statue, 30th August, 1888. 

When the invitation reached me a few days ago to come to 
Albany and try to say some word which would fit this fine 
occasion, I said at once I would come, because I felt it would 
be what ministers call a labour of love to visit your fair 
city on such an errand — to speak to you about Robert 
Burns, and to the sons of bonnie Scotland who would 
gather here in his name, who holds all good Scotsmen by the 
heart-strings wherever they may wander ; and above all, it 
would be a labour of love for his sake, in whose memory 
this work has been done you dedicate to-day, and of whom 
it has been well said by one of our great citizens, now 
numbered among the immortals, that " whatever may be our 
ancestry, we are all proud of Scotland, and because we are 
men we love Robert Bums." I have felt one touch of 
trouble, indeed, in thinking of what I could say to you, 
and it is this, that you should have chosen some one more 
able to meet the demand you hold the right to make on any 
man to speak of him who has no peer in the splendid race 
from which he sprang. Some of you will remember the 
time when a hundred years had come and gone since he 
was born. What multitudes came together in the Old 
World and the New to speak of him and sing of him, and 
to dwell on the sad and painful story of his life. And I can 
well remember when I was in Scotland some dozen years 
after the great Burns Centennial, how they met to celebrate 
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that of the one Scottish man of genius we name in the 
same breath, the great and good Walter Scott. And I 
noticed what effort was made in Edinburgh, where the 
traditions of Scott are at their best, to have something 
there of an equal splendour and significance ; and how the 
significance was there, but it took quite another meaning, 
for the radiance resting on Abbotsford hung low and pale 
beside the glory which rested on the Auld Clay Biggin' in 
Ayrshire. The poet of feudalism, great and noble as his 
genius was, could command no such homage as the poet of 
freedom and of the common human life — the man of the 
people, who, in " The Cotter's Saturday Night," painted a 
picture of a poor man's home such as even Shakespeare 
never dreamed of, and set it in a light sweeter and fairer 
than ever rested on a palace, and who crowned your life 
and mine with the glory of "A man's a man for a' that"; 
the peasant poet, poor himself, who found such mighty 
things to say in his death grip with poverty for all poor men 
and women to take to their hearts, and who sang such 
songs of the worth of the poorest if they be but honest and 
true. Such strains sound to me like our own Declaration 
of Independence set to a music which makes all who can 
hear and feel it hold up their heads and step out with a 
stronger and surer tread in the grand upward march of 
humanity. Still, I am here not to apologise for my coming, 
but to do the best I may, and will begin by touching very 
briefly the story of his life, and then try to see how this 
again helps us to understand something of his genius. I 
will begin by asking you to turn with me for a moment to 
the first year in this century, and to the old churchyard of 
St. Michael's at Dumfries in Scotland, where we find one 
grave covered all over with Scotch thistles, and to notice, 
as we easily may, how they have not been left to grow there 
by a worthless sexton, but have been planted there and 
tended as if they were so many slips from the Rose of 
Sharon. That was the grave of Robert Burns when the 
century came in. They had laid him to rest there not very 
long before, in what should have been his fair, full prime. 
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to the music of the Dead March in "Saul." And as the 
music went sobbing into his home it would meet the wail 
of a babe just entering the world its father had left. There 
were five children then in that desolate home and hardly a 
sixpence to buy a pound of meal and a pipkin of milk to 
feed them ; while if death had not taken the father the 
sheriff wanted him for debt, and the grave, so far as we can 
see, was his only refuge from the jail. 

Englishmen, and Scotsmen too, in those times were voting 
incredible sums in salaries and pensions to no end of people 
because they were the offsprings of the bastards of Charles 
II., and for equally delectable reasons; and that royal black- 
guard, George IV., was drawing more than half a million 
dollars a year for being a great deal meaner and more stupid 
than his father, George III., of blessed memory. Well, 
they made Burns a ganger on a salary of about £50 a year, 
with £20 more if he had good luck among those who got on 
the shady side of the revenue, and for this he had often to 
travel 200 miles a week in all sorts of weather, and Scotch 
weather at that. And when he fell sick once they would 
have reduced his salary by one-half had not another man 
done his work for love's sake and pity. Stobie was the 
man's name. It is not a handsome name, and falls no more 
musically on the ear than Smith or CoUyer ; but I think 
that if one should ever meet a Stobie and a Gordon or a 
Douglas together, I for one should feel like taking off my 
hat to the Stobie. And when they had laid Burns under 
the greensward they did not think it worth their while to 
mark the spot with a stone. Those thistles were the only 
token and sign to tell you where he lay. I do not know 
who planted and tended them, but I do know he was also a 
poet in his heart, and that was his poem. And then at last 
his poor widow, Bonnie Jean, out of her widow's mite, put 
up a small headstone with his name on it, and the dates of 
his birth and death. And we could find other reasons for 
this neglect on the part of his own countrymen to honour 
Burns as he deserved to be honoured besides these that 
make us ready now to cry shame on them, if this was the 
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time and place to tell the whole sad story of the last years 
of his life. But I suppose you know that story as well as I 
do, and how natural it would be for a good many of those 
who had once held him in esteem to conclude it was best 
that he should be speedily forgotten in the grave. 

So they would imagine, but the truth they missed was 
this: that there was stiU a Robert Burns they could not bury 
any more than they could bury all the sunshine or all the 
daisies or all the birds that sing in the blue arches of heaven. 
Ploughmen and shepherds, and men at the bench and loom, 
were reading the poems he had written, and hiding them 
away, as an old Scotchman told me once, from the ministers 
and elders of the kirk, for fear of what would happen if it 
was known they had the book. Then Bums began to be 
heard of far and wide. He went where the Bible went, 
and where Bunyan and Shakespeare were read, and so at 
last, at the end of that hundred years, we gathered in his 
name hundreds of thousands strong all round the world. 
And so the sin and sorrow and shame might be buried, let 
us hope, and their sepulchre be lost as his was who was 
buried over against Bethpeor in Moab ; but never what has 
made him so dear to the heart of Scotland and of the world. 
The songs, such as no man has sung beside, enter as 
intimately into the feelings of a mouse as of a hero. In 
these flowers of genius, which stand so thick and bloom so 
sweetly in the rustic peasant garden fresh as bluebells, 
pearled with dew and breezy as the woods in a fresh June 
wind, Robert Bums struck a chord nearer to the common 
life, and truer to it than any man who has ever attempted 
it. In our strong Saxon stock it is as natural that he should 
be near to us, and dear as he is, as that the grass should 
grow in the meadows, or the broom on the brae. 

Here, then, is the grave, and now let us turn to the cradle. 
Born in what we would call a shanty, he tells us how a 
"blast of Jan war' win' blew hansel in on Robin," and blew to 
such a purpose that the house was like to come down, and 
they had to run with him to another hut near by for shelter. 
The son of a farmer in a very small way, who had to work 
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like a slave to pay his rent, and of a mother who could sing 
you the ballads of old Scotland so sweetly, that as one used 
to say on our side the border she " would fetch a duck out 
of water to hear her"; a backward boy at his books, and not 
over bright at anything, so that old Murdoch, the school- 
master, used to say " Gilbert Burns and no' Robert was the 
laddie to make his mark, and Gilbert could make poetry 
while Robert could hardly make pot hooks, and how Robert 
came to be a poet and Gilbert just naebody by compareeson, 
was mair than ever a schoolmaster could tell ye"; and 
Robert knew no more about it than the dominie, no more 
than Will Shakespeare, the Stratford black sheep, no more 
than David, the shepherd boy of Bethlehem. Then he was 
the pretty black-eyed boy eating his meal and kail, doing 
his chores and getting his " lear with the mither to cossett 
him now and then, but not often, and to call him ' ma bonnie 
laddie,' " and when he had time, with his father to tell him 
all about the thistles and daisies and mice and sheep, and to 
come to him on the hill when he had to mind the sheep and 
the thunder was abroad in the heavens, and bid him not to 
fear, for the Lord was in the thunder and he loved well to 
hear His voice. Then the youth of seventeen was working 
in the field among the reapers, the youth and the maid 
taking a rig between them, as the custom was since I 
remember, and the maid begins to sing an old Scotch ballad, 
and the youth blushes and says he thinks he can make a 
ballad if the maid will sing it, and the maid blushes and 
says if he will she will try. So the ballad was written ; 
and this is the first flash from the dark where it lay of the 
matchless gem of genius in the heart of Robert Bums — the 
cairngorm which was to outshine all the treasures of 
Golconda all along — from that day when Nellie Kirkpatrick 
caught his innocent heart in the glamour of a song. 

Before Robert Burns had been working with his brother 
Gilbert like a galley-slave to keep a roof over the heads of 
the old father and mother and the family, the poor old 
father was getting past work and had rented a farm, 
because he could do no better, at a rent that meant murder 
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as surely as if his landlord had put a knife into him when 
he si^ed the lease. I know it all by heart, because I have 
seen it done. The boys tried to save the father, and Robert, 
as the elder son, took the heavy end. They gave up one 
farm and took another not quite so hopeless. The brothers 
were allowed what in our money would be about thirty-five 
dollars a year, and had to live on about the poorest fare 
you can well imagine. Then the young man's head went 
down and his shoulders went up, and a fiend came and took 
possession of him — we call it dyspepsia. We find it in this 
plentiful land of ours in the pie crust, and what we call its 
" inwards." Bums found it, I think, on the empty platter. 
Then the poor fellow tried flax-dressing. I was somewhat 
intimate with the hucksters, as we call them on our side of 
the line. They were riotous, blustering, drunken blellums 
almost to a man ; and I take it that was their character in 
Scotland. But in a little more than one year from the time 
which this picture covers of the deadlock with the wolf, 
and towards the end of it, the poems were written, with 
two or three exceptions, which have made Burns the peerless 
poet of the people. The poem, " To a Mouse," " The Cotter's 
Saturday Night," and others of the same noble genius, were 
printed by subscription in a book. The book carried him 
to Edinburgh, and if I have read his story to any purpose, 
that journey sealed his doom. Scotland at that time had 
fallen on evil days. Her strong life was like strong land 
that has been turned back into wilderness. You have to 
guess its quality by the splendour of its weeds ; and when 
Burns left the plough and went to Edinburgh he went 
where the weeds grew thickest. Burns never recovered 
from that visit to Edinburgh, in my opinion. In what he 
did that was bad before, the folly was greater than the sin ; 
but in what he did that was bad after, the sin was greater 
than the folly. Before he went there he was capable of 
repentance, but after that I think he was only capable of 
remorse. There is a bloom on his life before — something of 
wonder and simplicity, like the round-eyed wonder of a 
child ; but after that I see the bloom no more. The curse 
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of knowingness is there in its place — the worst poison to 
my mind in the pharmacy of the pit. 

Two little pictures remain, and then the story of his life 
is done with, so far as I may touch it. He married Jean, 
as we know, and got a farm on easier terms than his poor 
father ever heard of, and might have lived in all honour 
and esteem if his will then could have mastered his 
weakness. It was a fine healthy life, and the children 
were coming abqut his knees, while Bonnie Jean worshipped 
the very ground he stood on, and though the curse of drink 
was on him now, he would never touch it under his own 
roof. We see him teaching the children when his day's 
work on the farm is done, and notice that he keeps up the 
good old custom of reading the Bible to them before they 
all go to their rest; and long after he was dead his 
son would tell you how no man could read the Bible 
like his father, and remembered how the tears would fall 
on the divine old book whenever he read the matchless 
threnody by the rivers of Babylon. " Then we sat down 
and wept when we remembered." They would tell you 
also how he was never disturbed by their noise when 
he was writing, but let them carry on their racket 
to their hearts' content (and I wonder how many 
ministers would do that in good standing), and how he 
would always talk to them in good broad Scotch, as if he 
considered English as only a sort of second best, and would 
forgive them anything in the world except a lie. That he 
could not and would not forgive. This is one picture — 
the other belongs to Dumfries. He has given up his farm 
and the end draws near, when the sad, troubled life must 
end, and he must lie in the quiet place under the thistles. 
It was noticed there on the evening when there was a 
great gathering of the best people, as we should call 
them, to some festival, that they were streaming up on 
one side of the High Street, while Burns was alone walking 
on the other side, and no man bowed to him or took 
the least notice. And when a friend said, "Robbie, are 
ye no' gaun to the play ? " he answered, " No, no ; that's 
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a' owre noo." And then half said, half sung, from the old 
ballad : 

His bonnet stood once fu' fair on his broo, 

His auld ane was better than mony a ane's new, 

and ended with the line, 

And werena' my heart licht I would dee. 

And death was at his door as he sang. There is a lovely 
story touching the last day. It was a week-day, but the 
street where he lived was crowded with poor working men, 
many of them weeping, and when a stranger said to one of 
them, in wonder, "What's the matter?" he sobbed out, 
"Robbie Burns is deein', sir; Robbie Burns is deein'." 
And when one in the room with him drew the curtain 
against the sun, thinking it might hurt his eyes, he moaned, 
" Do not shut the sun out ; I shall soon see him no more." 
And so he died at thirty-seven, leaving Jean and the bairns 
destitute and desolate, and leaving us to ask the question 
we have to ask so often : 

Is it true, O God in heaven, 
That the noblest suffer most, 
That the highest sink down deepest 
That most hopelessly are lost ; 
That the mark of rank in nature 
Is capacity for pain. 
And the anguish of the singer 
Makes the sweetness of the strain? 

But let me turn now from the story of his life to speak 
of his genius, and to notice how Burns sang for Scotland 
most sweetly, and how his genius is always at its best and 
noblest as it bums and flames the heart of the working 
peasant and poor farmer. The man of the people made the 
people's life his own, and struck his harp to the music of 
his own native land that the people sprang from, loved and 
clung to, and were proud of her grand traditions, when the 
majority of those who were of "the rank which is the 
guinea stamp " were doing all they could to merge Scotland 
into the vaster and, in the same sense, richer life of England. 
The nobility and gentry, with but few exceptions, were 
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willing to see Scotland become a mere tail to England's 
kite. The Scotchmen, the real manhood of Scotland, said, 
" No, not if it is all to do over again ; we are ready for 
the fight, Scotland forever; England's equal, our own 
dear land." And so Bums sang : 

I mind it weel in early date, 

When I was beardless, young, and blate, 

And first could thrash the barn, 
Or haud a yokin' at the plough; 
And the' forfoughten sair eneugh. 

Yet unco proud to learn; 
Even then a wish — I mind its power — 
A wish that to my latest hour 

Shall strongly heave my breast — 
That I for puir auld Scotland's sake 
Some usefu' plan or beuk could make, 

Or sing a sang at least. 
The rough burr-thistle spreading wide 

Among the bearded bear, 
I turned the weeder clips aside, 

And spared the symbol dear. 

No nation, no station, 

My envy e'er could raise: 
A Scot still, but blate still — 

I knew nae higher praise. 

He turned the weeder clips aside and let the thistle grow 
among the barley, because it was the symbol of the grand 
old banner that had gone through so many battles for the 
nation's freedom from the great dominant power of the 
South. And this to my mind is the key to the genius of 
Robert Bums, the fire that burns in "Scots wha hae wi' 
Wallace bled," and touches his finest psalm of life, "The 
Cotter's Saturday Night," with a matchless beauty and 
grace, and made him sing of all things Scotch as the 
bonniest and the best : 

The blackbird stray, the lint white clear, 
The mavis mild and mellow; 

The pensive robin's autumn cheer, 
Thro' aU her locks of yellow; 

The little harebells on the lea, 

And the woodbine hanging merrily. 

He touched them all with his pencil of genius dipped 
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in his heart's love, and they are transfigured. The poem 
" To a Haggis " so caught my own imagination that when a 
fine old Scotch farmer, Mr. George Hope, of Fenton Barns, 
invited me once to be his guest when I went across the sea, 
I said yes gladly, and then said, " Will you whisper to the 
good wife that I should dearly love to eat a haggis as they 
are made in Scotland ? " Well, there it was in good time on 
the table and I ate my share of it eagerly ; but do you 
know, I have thought since then it would be hard to find a 
more splendid proof of the genius of Robert Burns than 
this which could so glorify a haggis — the hunger of his 
heart to so glorify Scotland over a dish like that, as you 
read the poem, seems dainty enough to set before a king. 
So it is always. Burns is sure to be at his best when he 
touches the dear native land and sings as he talked to his 
children in good broad Scotch, " The wee bit ingle blinkin' 
bonnily." Hallowe'en, with its eternal charm of laughter 
and pranks, and plays in the sheen of the pungent peat fire. 
What man who was nursed by one would not walk ten 
miles now to smell the reek from a peat fire ? " Tarn o' 
Shanter," when chapman billies leave the street, and the 
lovely touch of relenting in his "Address to the Deil" — 
which is the Scotch Deil, of course, as we can see in every 
line of the poem — I say it is the grand secret of his genius 
and its key. He loved Scotland with all his heart and 
thought her peerless fair — loved her as we should all learn 
to love our great and fair land — God Almighty's country 
for a poor man, as Dr. M'Glynn said to me when we rode 
to Grant's burial, and no doubt he believed what he said. 
He loved the land and the life from which he sprang, so 
strong and tender and true at its best. The poor in their 
poverty, such as we cannot realise if we have not lived 
there, and deeper than his own. The gowan on the brae 
and the heather on the moor, the wild things that run and 
fly and the very tramps and beggars at their revels — he 
took all things and all conditions into his great generous 
heart, and they were all welcome. The nobleman who was 
noble indeed, like Glencairn, and the gentles who were true 
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to their name and to old Scotland, and the priests who were 
worthy to wear the sacred robes and great of heart and 
simple, Burns cast over them all the shining mantle of his 
genius, glorifying his own and doing more, as I think, for 
Scotland than ever Shakespeare did for England. Burns 
loved to nestle down in her sweet green places and on 
sunny banks like Bonnie Doon, just as her larks do, and 
then, like her larks, to soar and sing under the canopy of 
her starry and sunny skies. And so his loyalty to Nature 
as he found her there, and his love for home and native 
land and for his humankind, for men and women and 
children and all beside, make him near to us all, and dear 
for evermore, no matter what may be our nation or our 
name. And a right noble thing it is that you should set 
this noble semblance of the man as he looked when he lived 
among us on the earth, in this honoured place to abide, as 
we may trust, through the generations and ages to come, 
and a nobler thing still to my mind that this should have 
come as it has come, the gift to your fair city from one who 
sprang from that humble but most noble life to which 
Kobert Burns belonged and which he loved so well. 

And when your chairman sent me the little engraving 
of the statue I said, " The man who has done that has 
caught the true secret." This is not the presence of the 
poor broken man we followed to the old churchyard in 
Dumfries; it is all radiant with life, and that is now the 
true picture. For above all that is sad and sinful in the 
story of this man, there shines a nobility and a beauty that 
is growing finer and purer to every new generation, 
because whatever came out of his heart, touched by the 
anguish of the divine fire that was in him and the love that 
hideth a multitude of sins, that is ours now, and always 
will be the true Robert Burns, while all the rest will turn 
to dust and ashes, and will be found at last no more. And 
now, friends and fellow-citizens, another great and good 
poet may well pronounce the benediction on my poor 
endeavour, and give a sacredness to your dedication no 
other man living can give, 
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